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II. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





Technical Education 


at Home. 


WF you lack the means to 
send your boy to an 
Engineering School, the 
courses of the American 
School of Correspondence 
offer the best possible sub- 
stitute, the instruction being 
under the very men who pre- 
side over the laboratories and 
teach the classes of the Ar- 
Main Building Armour Institute of Technology. mour Institute of Technology. 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES IN 


ENGINEERING 





MECHANICAL, MECHANICAL DRAWING, TEXTILE DESIGN, 
ELECTRICAL, PERSPECTIVE DRAWING, FABRIC STRUCTURE, 
LOCOMOTIVE, HEATING, VENTILATION, TEXTILE CHEMISTRY, 
MARINE, PLUMBING, TEXTILE DYEING. 
STATIONARY, TELEGRAPHY, preci 
NAVIGATION, COTTON SPINNING, 

ARCHITECTURE, WOOLEN and WORSTED FORTY SHORT 


SHEET METAL WORK, SPECIAL COURSES. 


INSTRUCTION UNDER MEMBERS OF FACULTY 
OF ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


All work will receive full credit toward resident work at Armour Institute, 
should the student at any time continue his studies there. 

For example: Parts 1-6 of the work on Mechanical Drawing will be 
accepted as entrance preparation in that subject to the College of Engineering. 


SPINNING, 














In addition to their regular instruction papers, students in full engineering courses are provided witha 
Technical Reference Library (in ten volumes) as a help in their studies. Catalogue upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
ARMOUR selemevunn ams TECHNOLOGY, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention Youth’s Companion. 
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eg) COMPLEXION of paint and powder only imi- 

hae tates one of Nature’s gifts. The natural 
soe complexion can not be improved upon, but 
may be helped by keeping the skin clean and clear with 
a pure soap, thus increasing its brilliancy and preserv- 
ing its health. Ivory Soap, which is made of vegetable 
oils and other healthful materials, is so pure that it is a 
safe soap to use constantly. 


IT FLOATS. 
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With Children 


so with others—the daily use of 


Wool Soap 


is indicated by clear and rosy 
skins. Best for toilet and bath 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


Swirt’s Premium CALENDAR (1903) will be sent, postpaid, to any address for 10 cents in 
stamps or money ; or, for 1o Wool Soap wrappers. Send orders to Swift & Company, Advertising 
Department, Stock Yards Station, Chicago. 

















Children Like It. 


It is rather significant that many children, if given the opportunity, 
will lick the cork or the bottle after taking Scott’s Emulsion. It 
would be hard, indeed, to find a child that doesn’t like it. Perhaps 
it is because Scott’s Emulsion makes them comfortable and well. It 
is certain that no other preparation will furnish them with so much nour- 
ishment for healthy growth and proper development of bones and muscles. 

Scott’s Emulsion seems to be just the thing that children need 
to help them over trying periods. Its good effects are noticed im- 
mediately, yet its action is so mild and easy that infants of tender 
years can derive great benefits from it when even their ordinary food 
fails to properly nourish them. 

We'll send vou a sample free upon request. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 499 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 
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~7HEN Karl Olson read in The Iron 
Ore that the business men of Ish- 
peming had agreed to offer one 
hundred dollars as the prize for the jumping 
contest in the skee tournament, he at once 
decided he would try to win the money. 

Karl’s father had invested his savings in 
the ‘‘Balsam,’’ a copper-mine that was being 
developed in the Keweenaw peninsula. His 
old ‘‘landlooker’’ partner, James Macdonald, 
bought stock in the ‘‘ Calumet and Hecla’’ 
when the prospects of that mine, now the 
greatest in the world, seemed to the public 
almost hopeless. Macdonald became a mil- 
lionaire; Olson, investing more cautiously in 
what then seemed the much safer ‘‘Balsam,’’ 
lost everything. 

When all hope was gone and the mine was 
deserted, he moved to Ishpeming in the great 
iron ore region, became a mine-surveyor, and 
for a few years made a fair living. Then one 
spring he was taken with pneumonia, and in 
four days was dead, leaving his wife, a son 
aged fourteen, a daughter aged fifteen, and a 
baby. 

‘Three anxious years had passed since that 
time. Fortunately there had been a little 
money, and by making use of this and what 
Karl could earn during vacations, Mrs. Olson 
had managed to keep the two older children 
in the high school until both had graduated. 
But the little hoard was now exhausted, and 
the task of supporting the family fell chiefly 
on Karl. 

Although he had thus far succeeded in 
making them comfortable, there was one thing 
that troubled him sorely. Ella wished to 
become a teacher, and Karl was sure that she 
would make an excellent one if she could only 
get a start. But unfortunately the Ishpeming 
school board refused to engage persons to 
teach who had had merely high-school train- 
ing. If she could take a course in a normal 
school she might get a position; but try as he 
would, Karl could not, out of his small wages 
as assistant mine-surveyor, save enough to 
send her. 

But one hundred dollars would enable him 
to put his sister through the spring and sum- 
mer terms at the Marquette Normal School. 
To be sure, he had a great ambition for 
himself, to attend the mining school at 
Houghton, but he had brought himself to 
give that up, or at least to wait. 

Two years previously Karl had won second 
place in a jumping contest, and he knew that 
he had improved since that time. But in this 
tournament contestants would enter from all 
parts of the Northwest. 

To begin with, there was John Lindquist, 
who claimed the championship of Ishpeming 
itself. He had won many contests; but he 
was now getting a little stiff, and Karl felt 
confident he could defeat him. About some of 
the other contestants he was by no means so 
certain. There was Olaf Erickson of Iron- 
wood, who had been his successful rival two 
years before. There was George Lindstrom 
of Duluth, who had won a prize at Calumet. 
There were Cornish of Eau Claire, Lokken of 
Lake Linden, and Bergdahl of Red Wing. 

LaStly, and most formidable of all, there was 
Mikael Hemmestvedt, whose reputation as a 
skee runner and jumper eclipsed that of any 
other man in the whole Northwest. Three years 
before, just prior to coming to this country, 
Hemmestvedt had won the championship of 
Norway and Sweden at the great international 
meet at Stockholm, and had received the prize 
from the hands of King Oscar himself. 

Decidedly, the task of beating such veterans 
as these would be a difficult one for a boy of 
seventeen. Karl might well have despaired, 
but he did not. During the four weeks before 
the tournament he ate sparingly, kept regular 
hours, and in every way tried to get into the 
best physical condition. After his work was 
done, he practised an hour each afternoon upon 
the hill where the contest was to be held. He 
studied the hill carefully, and was rewarded by 
making one important discovery, which he 
resolved, should occasion arise, to put to account. 

When the day came excursion-trains brought 
in spectators from Marquette, Escanaba, the 
“‘copper country,’’ and other places. The day 
was an ideal one for the sport—clear, still, and 
just cold enough to prevent the snow from 
becoming sticky. 

The morning was devoted to the long run, 
which is usually one of the two events of a 
tournament. Into this contest Karl did not 
enter; for the prize was a small one, and he 
wished to keep himself in the best condition 
for the greater and more spectacular event of 
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until he struck the snow far below, and went 
gliding onward to the foot of the slope. 

‘*Ninety-three feet!’’ shouted one of the 
judges, when the jump had been measured. 

The other contestants followed with varying 
success. Two were so unfortunate as to fall 
in alighting, and no one succeeded in equaling 
the jump of the champion. To the very great 
surprise of the crowd, Karl stood second, with 
a jump of ninety-one feet. As this was six 
feet better than the jump of the next contest- 
ant, it was apparent that the chief struggle 
would be between Karl and the champion. 

Consequently in the second round the 
interest of the crowd centered upon these two. 
Although still confident of victory, Hemmest- 
vedt was more cautious than he had been in 
making the first jump. He rested longer 
after climbing the slope, tightened the straps 
of his skees with great care, and threw off 
his tuque. His precautions were rewarded. 
He ‘‘took off’’ beautifully, and alighted con- 
siderably beyond his first mark. 

**Ninety-seven feet!’’ shouted the judge, 
after the storm of cheers had subsided. ‘“The 
longest ever made from the Ishpeming bump !’’ 

When Karl’s turn came he was greeted 
with cheers and shouts of encouragement. 
Imitating the caution of the champion, he 
made the trial with great deliberation. He 
likewise surpassed his first record with a 
jump of ninety-four and one-half feet. 

Despite this good showing, however, a 
moderately good jump by the champion 
seemed all that was necessary to clinch the 
victory. Such a jump he at once proceeded 
to make. He did not, it is true, quite equal 
his second effort ; but he surpassed Karl’s best 
jump by half a foot. 

This seemed decisive; for even should Kar! 
be so fortunate as to equal the champion’s last 
jump, the total of his three jumps would still 
be four feet short of Hemmestvedt’s total. 
To defeat the champion Karl would have to 
do better than one hundred feet. This the 
spectators thought impossible. 

Karl alone did not despair. For not only 
did he have a strong and active body, inher- 
ited from a long line of sturdy northern 
ancestors, but he had a brain also. And this 
brain he was in the habit of using. He had 
made use of it in the afternoons while practis- 
ing for the tournament, and had then formed 
a plan that he now resolved to execute. 

It happened that because of rough ground 
the course had not been laid out from the top 
of the hill, but from a point some distance 
down the slope on the left of the summit. 
Consequently, to the right of the place whence 
the jumpers were accustomed to start there 
was another slope about one hundred yards 
in length. Karl had found that by starting 
from the top of this slope and making a quick 
turn into the course, he was able greatly to 
increase his momentum, and with it the 
length of his jump. 

Although there were no rules to interfere 
with the plan, —for, just as in ordinary 

the afternoon. Such considerations did not, | short jump in order to get into proper trim for | jumping contests, each man was at liberty to 
| however, deter Hemmestvedt. Confident of | the contest. Almost every one felt that the | choose the point from which he would start,— 
| success in both contests, the champion made the | champion was certain of victory. | there unfortunately were some serious risks. 
| eight-mile run round what is known as the Iron Karl was the last to arrive upon the field, and | Half-way up the slope there was a ledge about 
| Cliffs, with the result that he won easily in | his practice attracted less attention than that of | four feet in height, off which it was necessary 
the best time that had ever been made over the | any other contestant. This was not because he | to spring, and furthermore the turn into the 
course. | was unpopular; he had many friends in the | course was a very sharp one; at both the ledge 

The assemblage which gathered that afternoon | crowd who wished him well, but who, believing | and the turn there was great danger of falling, 
to witness the jumping contest was typical of | he was certain to be defeated, were very naturally | and a fall meant forfeiture of the trial. 
the northern peninsula. Snow-shoe clubs and | more interested in the prospective winner. This fact had probably caused other contest- 
skeeing clubs in picturesque costumes were| Karl had made up his mind to surprise that | ants to whom the plan may have occurred to 
scattered here and there in little knots through | crowd. His determination had been strength- | dismiss it as not feasible. For a moment Karl 
the crowd; gay cutters filled with well-dressed | ened when he took leave of his mother, Ella and | had very much feared that Hemmestyedt in- 
people were there by the hundreds; ‘‘lumber- | little Frieda on the outskirts of the crow4. tended to try it. Preparing for his last jump, 
jacks,’’ in striped blanket-coats and laced boots, ‘*Good-by and good luck, Kari! Of course | the champion had looked up the slope, had 
laughed and jested with men whose hands were |I hope you’ll win, but don’t feel too much | measured the turn with his eye, and had even 
stained with the rusty red of the iron-mines; the | disappointed if you fail. You can’t expect | started as if to climb to the summit, but on 
whole place was a veritable Babel— Norwegians, | anything else, you know,’’ Ella had said kindly. | second thought had desisted, evidently con- 
Swedes, Germans, Dutch, Poles, French, Finns, | At half past two their numbers were distributed | vinced that it would be wiser to hold to the 
Irish and English, all talking at once. | to the contestants, and then the spokesman of the | regular course. 

Before this crowd of spectators, upon a steep | three judges mounted the bump, and in a loud| Now Karl began to climb the topmost slope, 
slope several hundred yards in length, lay the | voice announced the rules under which the | and soon stood at the very summit of the hill. 
specially constructed course for the jumping | contest was to be conducted. There were to be | The crowd below, suddenly comprehending the 
contest. Near the foot of the slope a framework | three rounds, and each ‘‘rider’’ was to take | boy’s bold plan, gave cheer after cheer. Interest, 
of timber had been built and its top covered | his turn according to the number pinned on his | which had begun to languish when the contest 
with snow. This framework formed what is back. The manner in which a contestant | seemed decided, at once revived, and increased 
variously termed the ‘‘bump’’ or ‘‘precipe,’’ alighted, as well as the length of his jump, was | to a point not reached before that day. 
and from it the jumps would be made. | to be considered by the judges. At the end of Although in an agony of eagerness to have the 

Almost all the contestants were dressed in the | the three rounds an average would be struck, | contest over, Karl nevertheless acted at this 
ordinary snow-shoeing costume, with tuques, | and the man having the best average would be | critical juncture with his accustomed delibera- 
and wore the colors of their respective clubs. | declared the winner. | tion, and neglected no precaution that might 
Each was received with more or less interest| Hemmestvedt was number one, and made the | assist him in securing success. Removing his 








FLYING THROUGH THE AIR AS IF HURLED FROM A CATAPULT. 





and enthusiasm, according to his reputation. | first jump. _ Down the course he sped, gradually | skees, he cleaned off the frozen snow that had 
By far the most attention was bestowed on | increasing his speed as he went, reached the | collected on the parts near his feet, after which 
Hemmestvedt, and there was much craning of | brink of the ‘‘precipe,’’ crouched low, sprang | he carefully fastened them once more in place. 

necks as he sped down the course and made a | upward, and then went flying through the air 





Then, after picking up his ‘‘stav,’’ or stick 
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for braking and steering, which he had decided 
to use unti! he had made the turn, he stood for 
a few moments looking down at the expectant 
crowd in the valley below. Somewhere in that 
crowd were his mother and Ella and little Frieda. 
For their sake he must win. He pushed off. 

With a motion slow at first but gradually 
increasing in rapidjty, he came to the ledge. 
Off this he leaped lightly and successfully, and 
the first danger was passed. Then checking his 
speed slightly with his stav, he neared the 
dreaded turn. With a sweep of his stick anda 
shifting of his skees, he swung round, coming 
perilously near to falling as he did so, and 
entered the course. Then throwing aside his 
now useless stay, he sped with the swiftness of 
a bird down the long white slope and neared the 
bump; upon its brink he crouched low, gave a 
light spring upward, and went flying through 
the air as if hurled from a catapult. 

On and on, over the first marks, over the last 
marks, and still on he flew, until at last he 
touched the snow and went skimming far out 
into the valley. 

The crowd gave a mighty shout and pressed 
forward. For two or three minutes uncertainty 
as to the outcome reigned ; but at last a stentorian 
voice cried: ‘‘One hundred and two feet! Karl 
Olson wins the prize!’’ 

Then the crowd surrounded Karl, and the 
people shook him by the hand until hand and 
arm were lame ; then he was hoisted, skees and all, 
upon the shoulders of two of the men, and carried 
up to the bump to receive his reward. 

There he was treated to a surprise fully as 
great as the one he had just given to the crowd. 
The managers of the tournament had asked 
James Macdonald, the former partner of Karl’s 
father, to present the prize, and that gentleman 
was standing on the bump waiting for the 
winner to be brought to him. Maedonald, 
now the wealthiest mine-owner of the upper 
peninsula, was a benevolent-looking man, very 
popular with the people, with most of whom he 
was personally acquainted. 

‘*Friends,’’ he began, when the cheering that 








a good practical joke. She enjoyed one 
even when she herself was the victim ; 
but her final prank of this sort claimed so many 
and such a variety of victims that even Geraldine 
lost faith in practical joking as a means of 
amusement, 

She lived in Washington. Because she had 
such a bright, happy disposition, such an 
attractive countenance, and such a_ sweet, 
Southern twist to her lively tongue, she had 
many friends. 

The day of her final escapade Geraldine, in 
her fresh white organdy, decided to make a 
round of visits among those of her acquaintances 
who lived within walking distance. Three of 
them, however, were out,-one of them was 
ill, and Geraldine found herself at five o’clock 
with an hour and a half to spare and nothing 
to do. 

**T haven’t seen Mrs. Bailey for nearly two 
weeks,’’ said the girl. ‘“There comes a green 
ear. I wonder if I can catch it?’’ 

The green car proved easy to catch. The girl, 
refreshed and rested by her brief ride, quickly 
ascended the steps of one of a long row of 
houses and touched the bell. There was no 
response. Geraldine rang again, but with no 
better result. 

The inside door stood open. Through the 
screen door the visitor could see into her friend’s 
hall and into the reception-room beyond. 
**There’s nobody at home,’’ said Geraldine. 
‘*Probably she’s gone to the reception ; I forgot 
that this was the day.’’ 

As she spoke Geraldine toyed carelessly with 
the small white knob on the screen door. To 
her surprise, the latch yielded and the door 
opened. 

“Oh, what a careless housekeeper!’’ said 
Geraldine to herself, ‘*Think of leaving one’s 
door unlocked ina city! Since it is unlocked, 
I’ll just go inside, out of the sun, and wait for 
her.’’ 

In spite of the disparity in their ages, Mrs. 
Bailey, a bride of six months’ standing, and the 
young girl were great friends, and Geraldine 
did not feel that she was trespassing when she 
entered the deserted house. 

But waiting proved dull. Geraldine had 
skimmed the magazines on the table ; she did not 
care for books, and the view from the window 
was uninteresting. Suddenly she was seized 
with what seemed to her a very bright idea. 

**Really,’’ said she, ‘‘Mrs. Bailey or Dinah, 
I don’t know which, has been awfully careless 
about that door. Some one might have stolen 
all the pretty new silver. I’ll give them a good 
scare.’” 

With that, Geraldine, breaking into little 
giggles of delight at the thought of her tremen- 
dous joke, carefully removed a costly clock from 
the mantelpiece and shoved it to the wall, 
underneath the broad, leather-covered couch. 

A cloisonné vase and a handsome piece of 


N OTHING delighted Geraldine more than 
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greeted him had subsided, ‘‘I have been asked 


I want to say a few words. You have to-day 
witnessed a contest that I believe none of you 
will ever forget. You have seen as pretty an 


see. But, my friends, if what I have been told 
is true, for the last two or three years you have 
been witnessing, without realizing it, the truest 
heroism displayed by this same lad in his private 
every-day life. During that time he has sup- 
ported his mother and sisters by his own 
unaided efforts; his very purpose in attempting 
to win this prize was to enable his sister to 
attend a normal school and equip herself for a 
teacher. 

‘‘Now I, for one, believe that such a boy as 
this is deserving of encouragement and assist- 
ance. And I intend to give it to him. His 
| father was for years my partner ; in fact, I owe 
| my start in life to him. It is fitting, therefore, 
that I should assist his family now. Therefore, 
my friends, it will be seen to that Ella has, not 
a single term in a normal school, but a whole 
course. It shall further be arranged that Karl 
shall have an opportunity to go to the mining 
school, or, if he prefers, to the best technical 
school to be found in the country; and a good 
| position will be awaiting him when he gradu- 

ates.’’ 

| The shout that went up when he finished was 
good to hear. To crown all, Donald Ferguson, 
\@ half-daft old Scotchman, who was always 
doing queer things that usually called forth only 
derision, for once did something not inappro- 
priate by breaking forth ina thin, quavering 
voice into ‘‘Auld Lang Syne.’’ A thousand 
voices took up the song, and so singing, 











“Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
| And never brought to min’? 
} Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 
And days of auld lang syne?” 
| the crowd broke up and started to return to 
| town, thinking of Karl Olson’s great leap, 


and of his still greater good fortune. This, 
| all agreed, was no more than he deserved. 





| Rookwood pottery were stored beside 
the clock. A silver miniature of the 

| Washington Monument and a hand- 

|some bonbon dish went into the 
same convenient hiding-place. 

When the reception-room was 
| entirely stripped of everything porta- 
| ble except the furniture, Geraldine 
| cleared the dining-room sideboard of 
| its silver and cut glass, setting-the 
precious things on the floor behind a 
Japanese screen. 

She was contemplating her work - 
with gleeful chuckles, when she 
heard a door open and close at the 
back of the house. The practical 
joker stole on tiptoe to the kitchen 
door, opened it softly and peeped out. 
Dinah, whose broad back was 
turned, was taking off a gorgeous 
hat. It was evident that she had 
taken advantage of Mrs. Bailey’s 
absence to slip out to visit a friend. 

“I'd better go now,’’ thought 
Geraldine, closing the door noise- 
lessly. ‘‘I’ll ‘come over to-morrow 
and clear up the mystery. She can’t 
help finding the things if she just 
looks for them; but it will give her 
a great start, and no mistake. ’’ 

But the heedless girl said nothing 
at home about her prank, for it 
occurred to her suddenly, as she faced 
her mother, that it was not so very 
funny, after all. It seemed still less ludicrous the 
next morning when Geraldine’s father read the 
following item from the paper : 

Six months’ bride robbed of her wedding pres- 
ents! Some time during the afternoon burglars 
entered the residence of Mr. and Mrs, Frank 
Bailey, stealing bric-a-brae and silverware valued 


at several hundred dollars. The affair is in the 
hands of the police. 


**Mrs. Bailey is a friend of yours, isn’t she, 
Jerry Pada 

Geraldine’s face was the color of her napkin, 
but she managed to control her voice sufficiently 
to say, ‘*Yes, father.’’ 

“T see,’’ said Mr. Barr, mercifully turning 
to another column, ‘‘that Whittaker is back in 
town. I’ll look him up after breakfast. The 
weather report says we’re likely to have 
showers. ’’ 

Mr. Barr’s manner of reading the paper 
sometimes exasperated Geraldine, who usually 
wanted all the details of every item; but she 
was thankful that morning for her father’s habit 
of skipping; without warning, from one subject 
to another. She asked a moment later to be 
excused, and ran up-stairs to her own room. 

‘In the hands of the police!’’ gasped Geral- 
dine, looking at her frightened reflection in the 
oval mirror of her dressing-table. ‘‘Goodness! 
| I’d better go over there and put those things 
back where I found them! Ido hope— Dear 





to give the prize to the victor, and in doing so 


exhibition of pluck as it is often given a man to 


me! Now I think of it, I don’t believe Mabel 
Bailey really does like jokes! O dear, I wish 
I hadn’t done it!’’ 

Geraldine was not in a comfortable frame of 
mind when she rang Mrs. Bailey’s bell. Indeed, 
she was quite sure that the maid could hear, 
through the closed door, the chattering of her 
teeth. The door was opened, however, not by 
the accustomed Dinah, but by a stranger, a 
stern-faced woman in nurse’s garb. 

‘*May—may I see Mrs. Bailey? ’’ faltered 
Geraldine. 

““Mrs. Bailey is too ill to see any one,’’ 
returned the nurse. ‘‘She has nervous prostra- 
tion, and must be kept quiet. The shock last 
night was too much for her.’’ 

The door was gently but firmly closed before 
the dismayed visitor could determine what to 
say next. She had noticed, however, that the 
mantelpiece was still bare. 

Geraldine walked slowly down the street to 
the corner. Suddenly her face brightened. ‘‘I’]l 
go round to the back door, if I can find it, and 
tell Dinah. She'll let me in.’’ 

Geraldine, conscious that the maids in the 
other kitchens were regarding her with frank 
curiosity, made her way to the back door and 
knocked. The same firm person responded who 
had sent Geraldine away before. 

**Is—is Dinah at home?’’ asked Geraldine, 
taken aback. 

**No,’”’ replied the woman. ‘‘She was dis- 
charged last night for going out without leave.’’ 

“Oh —’’ began Geraldine ; but, as before, the 
door was swiftly closed, and the practical joker, 











BREAKING INTO LITTLE GIGGLES OF DELIGHT AT THE THOUGHT. 


more than ever dismayed, was alone on the 
door-step. ‘‘I’d better go home and tell father, ’’ 
said she, emerging from the alley. ‘‘I wish I 
dared tell mother; but I don’t. The doctor said 
that, with her heart, any sudden shock — O 
dear! Why was I such a goose ?”’ 

Mrs. Barr met her daughter at her own door. 
**Geraldine,’’ said she, ‘‘I wish you’d go to the 
corner and watch until you see some man with 
a garbage-cart. Joseph didn’t come for the can 
thismorning. Tis little girl was here just now 
to say that he was arrested last night for stealing 
those things from Mrs. Bailey’shouse. It seems 
he was seen hanging round there yesterday. 
The little girl was crying. It seems too bad. 
Joseph has always seemed perfectly honest in 
all the years he has worked for us. I telephoned 
your father to send somebody to take his place ; 
but he had taken the train for Philadelphia, 
and won’t be back until quite late.’’ 

Geraldine turned away without a word. 

**Are you tired, dear?’’ asked Mrs. Barr, 
apologetically. ‘‘I’d go myself, but —’’ 

**No,’’ said Geraldine, without turning round, 
**1’m not tired. 1’ll go down to the circle and 
watch for a cart.’’ 

When her patience was at last rewarded, 
instead of returning home she boarded a down- 
town car. 

‘Dinah discharged,’’ groaned the unhappy 
culprit, ‘‘Joseph arrested, and Mrs. Bailey ill, 
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perhaps dying! And all because I’ve hidden 
an old clock and some vases and things under a 
horrid sofa! Why don’t they sweep their house ? 
Why don’t they look for things? That toplofty 
nurse wouldn’t look so low as the floor, of course ! 
But Dinah—oh, I forgot! Dinah’s gone, 
Mabel’s ill, and nobody’ll let me in! I’ll go 
down to Frank Bailey’s office in the post-office 
building and tell Aim about it. I don’t want 
to, but it’s the only way out of the scrape. 
He’li—he’1] never speak to me again!’’ 

The elevator boy directed Geraldine to Mr. 
Bailey’s office. 

“Is Mr. Bailey in ?’’ asked the girl. 

**No,’’ replied the clerk, who had come 
forward. ‘‘He’s at home with his wife; she’s 
ill. They’ve had all sorts of trouble there.’’ 

*‘Could I reach him by telephone ?’’ asked 
Geraldine, miserably. 

**No,’’ said the clerk. ‘‘He has a telephone, 
but I’m afraid he must have the lightning plug 
in, for we haven’t been able to get him all the 
morning.’’ 

Geraldine, with her last hope gone, turned 
away. 

“It’s going to be an awful disgrace to the 
family,’’ said the girl, going slowly down the 
marble steps, “‘but I’ve got to do it. I’ll have 
to give myself up. Somebody probably saw me 
go in or come out, just as somebody probably 
| saw Joseph. Probably there’s a policeman on 

our steps this very minute, waiting to arrest me. 
| Oh, why wasn’t I born sensible ?”’ 
| . She stopped the first policeman she saw on 
| the avenue. ‘‘Will you direct me, please, to the 
police-station ?’’ 

The officer looked surprised, 
but gave the needed informa- 
tion. 

Geraldine, paying no atten- 
tion to the men who loafed 
round the room, made her way 
straight to the desk. She had 
eaten little breakfast and no 
luncheon; she felt ill and 
frightened, but she held her 
head up bravely, and told her 
story from beginning 
to end. 

“If you could get 
along without arrest- 
ing me,’’ she said, 
after an eloquent plea 
in behalf of Joseph, 
“1 should be very 
much obliged. Can’t 
I give bail, or some- 
thing? I haven’t but 
thirty-five cents with 
me, but —’’ 

The man _ behind 
the desk bit the cor- 
ners of his mustache 
and wrote something 
on a slip of paper, 
which he handed to 
one of the other men. 

“*That will release 
Joseph,’’ said the 
officer, whose specta- 
cles concealed some- 
thing very like a 
twinkle. ‘‘You’d 
better buy yourself a 
lunch with your 
thirty-five cents. I 
suppose you’re not 
anxious to have this thing 
get into the papers ?’’ 

*‘Oh, not for the world!’’ 
cried Geraldine. 

A young man at a side- 
table looked disappointed. 

**All right!’’ said the 
officer, gruffly. ‘‘I’ll attend 
toeverything. Don’t worry 
any more. Go send, those 
folks a telegram.’’ 

**O goodness!’’ cried 
Geraldine, in great relief. ‘*‘Why in the world 
didn’t I think of that hours ago? Oh, thank 
you so much !’’ 

**Not at all,’’ said the officer, politely. 
are quite welcome. ’’ 

** And you’re sure I won’t have to be ar- 
rested ?’’? asked Geraldine, turning hopefully 
toward the door. 

‘Not this time,’’ replied the man, whose 
mouth was beginning to twitch strangely at the 
corners. 

**There won’t be any next time,’’ said the 
vanquished joker, going thankfully down the 
steps. ‘‘No more jokes for me!’’ 

The effects of Geraldine’s final joke, however, 
did not end that day, but dragged along for 
several miserable weeks. When Mrs. Bailey 
finally recovered, it was some time before she 
forgave the contrite joker, and for many months 
Mr. Bailey seemed lacking in cordiality. 

Geraldine interceded for Dinah, who was 
finally reinstated; but Dinah was not properly 
grateful, and ever afterward greeted Geraldine 
with an unpleasant sniff whenever she admitted 
her. 

Joseph, too, was unappreciative. Upon his 
release he wanted to institute proceedings for 
damages, ‘‘to his character,’’ he said. He 
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listened unmoved to Geraldine’s pleadings, and 
refused to be pacified until the girl paid personal 
visits to all his former patrons and persuaded 
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them to take him back. For weeks she was in 
daily dread lest the affair should appear in the 
newspapers, but luckily she was spared that 





chances that do 
repeat them- 
selves. Indeed, if they 
did not, where would 
be the pleasure in most 
sports, or in much of our work? When a man 
gets ready, on a day when the ‘‘old hands’’ tell 
him that the fish are bound to bite, and having 
spent all of an evening in going over his fishing- 
tackle, making repairs and selecting his flies, 
gets up early the next morning, and digs some 
bait for the fish that will not take a fly, he 
expects to catch fish! But he does not always, 
and that through no fault of his own. 

I have a friend who knows more about catch- 
ing trout than I do, and he has, of course, his 
own opinions as to why or when fish will not 
bite, or will. I have gone with him on a day 
when the weather and the tackle and the stream 
were all ‘‘just right’’; but we have not caught 
any fish, and this learned friend of mine has 
never told me why. I really do not believe he 
knows. 

But it does not discourage him. It is not his 
only chance; and, at any rate, he knows that. 
And so does another younger friend of mine 
who is a broker in Wall Street, and who spends 
a part of every day in that pandemonium of the 
Stock Exchange which is called, I believe,— 
and very appropriately,—‘‘the pit.’’ 

This friend is a dealer in ‘‘futures,’” chiefly, 
which are stocks bought or sold to be delivered 
at some future time. Some days he has great 
luck. ‘*Things come his way,’’ as he puts it; 
and by one turn of the market he makes a hand- 
some sum of money. 

But, unfortunately, the stock-market is like a 
shying horse. You cannot always tell the kind 
of turn it will take, and when it takes a wrong 
turn it will sometimes wipe out a month’s 
profits almost before one can wink. 

But even then my young friend, the broker, 
is. not discouraged. ‘“There are plenty moré 
chances,’’ he tells you. And in one sense there 
are, although most of them are not so good as he 
believes. But they ‘‘come one’s way’’ some- 
times, if one is looking out for them; and so 
you will see in the ‘‘pit’’ not only young men, 
but gray-haired men, men who have been there 
for a generation, and who are still looking out 
for a chance. 


The Men Who No Longer Play. 


bz, UT there are other places in life where 
3 | one does not find gray-haired men or old 

men, or any but young men. Take the 
history of athletics as an example of what I 
mean. When I go to see a game of ball, I 
usually take with me a young kinsman of mine 
who knows all about it—as I do not. And 
sometimes he points out to me, with a note of 
awe in his voice, some men who are standing 
along the edge of the game, amid a group of 
youths who, I observe, are all treating them 
with a great deal of respect. 

**Who are these men ?’’ I ask. ‘‘They seem 
to be objects of considerable interest.’’ 

**Those men ?’’ he replies. ‘‘Why, that is 
A and B and X. Don’t you remember them ? 
They were in the Yale teams and Harvard 
teams of such and such years. But they are 
too old to play ball now.’’ 

‘Too old?’? I answer, in my ignorance. 
“Why, they look like quite young and vigorous 
fellows.’’ 

**Young ?’’ exclaims my youthful kinsman, 
with a note of contempt in his voice. ‘‘Why, 
look at them! They are too beefy. They are | 
stiff and short-winded and short-sighted and 
all that. They know lots about it, but they 
will never play ball any more!’’ 








an are some | 





No, I suppose they will not; nor will they do 
a number of other things possible to youth alone, 
and not possible to any other period in life. 
Now, did it ever occur to you that there are two | 
reasons for this? We are wont, ordinarily, to | 
think that there is only one reason, and that | 
that is of a kind to which I have already | 
referred. 

The time comes to all when the flexibility 
and spring and enduring power of muscle fail; 
and when, however much strength and endur.,| 
ance we may retain, the earlier vim and elasticity | 
are gone; but that is not all. The time comes, | 
also, when the mind, which steers the body, 
grows slower and less alert in its processes, and 
when the swift flash of perception that saw an 
opportunity and seized it discerns it no longer. 
We may still do certain things, and do them 
fairly well from habit, but even then we can 
never do them as once we did. 

This opens the way to a much larger truth 
which we greatly need to recognize. Youth is 
preéminently the time for learning; and while 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





humiliation. Not until the summer was well 
over, however, did the ‘‘joke’’ finally slip into 
the background of Geraldine’s thoughts. 






it is true that the mind 
is not wholly tied to the 
body, and may still 
learn when the body is 
old and feeble, it needs 
to be remembered that 
there are some things which, if we do not learn 
them when we are young, we shall never learn 
at all. 

Take, for instance, manners, by which I mean 
our behavior when we are in the company of 
other people. If you want a fine school for 
these, make a journey up- or.down-town in a 
street-car-at an hour when the car is crowded. 

You will find a great variety of people, old 
and young, men and women, as your fellow 
travellers, but they may all be divided into two 
classes—the civil and the uncivil. I describe 
them by these two words rather than by any 
other two, because they are words that have a 
very suggestive origin. Civil comes from the 
Latin, civis, and civis means city. ‘‘Civic,’’ 
therefore, and ‘‘civil’’ and all other words of 
the same family mean something relating to the 
city, and a civil person meant, originally, a 
person who had the manners of a city, and not 


of the woods. 
6% take the whole road; shout, scream, or 
storm as you may fancy, and nobody 
else is inconvenienced or annoyed by it. But 
in the city your conduct must be regulated by 
some consideration for other people. You must 
not claim the whole pavement or the whole car, 
or any more than your precise share; and when 
you are in a public conveyance, you must begin 
by considering other people’s rights before you 
demand your own. 

It is.the respect for, or disregard of, that rule 
that makes the division into the two classes of 
which I have spoken. There are people who 
push and crowd and jostle, and who show plainly 
that they see no other way of getting what they 
call ‘‘their rights.’’ And there are others who 
do none of these things, but who, by a gentle 
word at one moment, a slight touch at another, 
a polite, ‘‘May I trouble you?’’ or ‘‘By your 
leave,’’ or some such phrase, steer their way 
gently and quite as successfully through life, 
and leave no trail of just resentment or indigna- 
tion behind them. 

It is a mistake, I think, to suppose that those 
who do otherwise do not recognize this. I was 
sitting, not long ago, in a crowded car beside 
two men who remarked the~ progress. of another 
as he courteously worked his way, with a touch 
here and a word there, to the rear platform. 
**He done that mighty nice,’’ said one of them. 
**Yes,’’ said the other, ‘‘but you have got to 
learn it when you are young.’’ 

He never said a truer word in his life. We 
Americans do not think much of our manners, 
although I believe, when it comes to a pinch, 
we are almost more ready to show courtesy to a 
stranger than other nations. 

I was once visiting in a Western city where I 
had to pass some three or four weeks in pretty 
hard work, and on arriving there I set about 
finding a good saddle-horse for my daily ride. 
A friend directed -me to the person who had 
what I wanted, which was a horse that could 
trot. 

As a rule, Western saddle-horses are trained 
to canter, or to a gait which is called ‘‘single- 
foot,’’ and which I hope I shall not wound any 
Western reader by calling a shambling gait. At 
any rate, I could not endure it, and wanted a 
trotter. 








*‘*When You Are Young.’’ 
VAN the woods you may do as you please; 





The Stranger and the Saddle-Horse. 


AN pursuit of him, I went to a great office- 
i | building, and was just entering the 


elevator when the attendant said, ‘‘Mr. 
A. B. is out of town, sir.’’ 

As I turned to go away, a gentleman standing 
near said, ‘*Yes, Mr. A. B. is at —— for some 
|days. Can I do anything for you, sir ?’’ 

**You are very kind,’’ I said, ‘‘but, really, I 
haven’t any slightest claim upon Mr. A. B., 
whom I dé not know, and much less, sir, upon 
you.’”’ 

**But possibly I can help you out,’’ said the | 
**What is it that you want ?’’ 

*‘T want,’’ I answered, ‘‘a saddle-horse,’’— 
describing him, —‘‘to which my friend, General 
C. D., said that Mr. A. B. could perhaps direct 
me.’’ 

*‘T have such a horse,’’ said the stranger. 
**‘When and where do you want him ?’’ 

**But, really —’’ I said. 

**Tt’s all right,’’ said the stranger, briskly. 
*Do you ride in the morning? At seven 






to-morrow morning, sir. 
disappeared. 

The next morning the horse was there, and I 
rode him for two or three days, until I could 
hire—which this stranger would not allow me 
to do in the case of his own horse—the horse I 
wanted. 


note init. The stranger, as | afterward learned, 
did not know to whom he had been so obliging. 
He simply knew that a convention was sitting 
| |in his town which brought together a number 
| of strangers, and he saw that I was one of them. 

His business it was, he thought, to be hospitable | 
|and courteous, and he certainly was, but I 





| venture to say that his act could not be matched | 
|in any city in the Old World, or anywhere but | 


| in our own country. 

The story does not, perhaps, seem to have 
| anything to do with what I have been pleading 
for, but, in fact, ithas. For what it reveals as 
our national characteristic, in the matter of 
courtesy, is what I think may justly be main- 
tained to be an unusually high note; and it 
will be an enormous misfortune if such kindly 
impulses and courteous instincts do not have, 
in our youth, training and development. 


importance of mere manners, they are at once 
the oil and the perfume of life. A gracious 
word, a gentle touch, a chastened tone in the 


| the difference, in the ordinary tasks of life, 
between torture and pleasure. 

Most people are very hard upon street-car | 
conductors; harder than they deserve, I think, 


not realize that their delays, added together at 
the end of a trip, may make a conductor so far 
behind time as to cost him his place. Yet it 


imperious speech, and less impatient methods 
of handling their passengers—all of which 
things must be learned when one is young, or 
not at all! 


later?”’ As arule, distinctly not; and for two 
reasons: first, because the basis of gentler 
manners and speech must be self-restraint. But | 
self-restraint is rarely learned by men, and | 
never, I think, by women, unless it is learned | 
when one is young. A boy, as he matures, 
becomes more and more amenable to reason, and 


into him certain lessons of self-control in tone, 
in gestare, in speech, which he finds he must 
learn if he is even to be tolerated. 


**Hallo, Arch!’’ 


bay T a woman has ordinarily no such disci- | 

iB | pline. Her sphere is chiefly the home ; 

and if, becoming sovereign there, she 

takes into her home the strident notes, the harsh 

hand, the abrupt and ungracious speech which 

she acquired in childhood, she rarely discards 
them 


Early lack of attention to finer courtesies and 
nicer manners breeds a habit of unrestrained 
behavior which is practically incurable. 

This for another reason: 
perceptions that are sensitive perceptions. If 
you can recall your childhood at all, you must 


them, certain peculiarities of your father’s or 
your mother’s behavior impressed you. If they 
had in them the fine quality of charm, you must 
recall how, when you were very young, and 
watched their reception of a stranger, their 
greeting to a friend, their tender of a courtesy, 
there was that about it which made you say, 
**I should like to be able to do that thing just 
as my father or my mother did it.’’ 

There is a pathetic story of a woman of the 


by marriage, and who wrote to a friend, ‘‘Ah 
me! Isaw Lady M. lastnight. What exquisite 


}a room as she does—brightening the whole | 
occasion with her rare charm of carriage and 
expression! But, alas! I have tried and cannot | 
do it. I suppose I began too late!’’ Could 
anything be, in its small way, more pathetic 
than that! 


I saw a great many years ago in an American 
drawing-room, when I was paying my respects 
| toa lady in Baltimore. Among her guests was 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore, 
and as her little son entered the room, she 

called, ‘‘Come here, Tom, and speak to the 
archbishop !’’ 
| The lad approached, stood with his hands in 
| his pockets and his legs apart, and staring at 
| the archbishop as if he had been a wild animal 
| from a menagerie, called out, ‘‘Hallo, Arch!’’ 
| The poor mother was evidently, for a moment, 
at any rate, not proud of her offspring. 

But let me tell the rest of the story. Years 
afterward I met this lad, grown to man’s estate, 





|in the world. With a few words he recalled 
| himself to me, and referred to my friendship 
with his mother. 


first saw you ?’’ 
“Oh, yes,’’ he said, laughing good-naturedly, 





o’clock? Yes, the horse will be at your door | 
Good day!’’ and he | 


Now this kindness had no particular personal | 


For, after all, disparage as we may the | 


voice; all these, and things like them, make | 
for the ladies who loiter, getting on or off ‘| 
street-car, to have a last word with a friend, do | 
would undoubtedly be more agreeable all round | 


if the conductors had gentle manners, less | 


“Why ?’? youask. ‘Can they not be acquired | 


the hard knocks of the outdoor world hammer | 


It is the young | 


remember how vividly, when ‘you first noted | 


eighteenth century who attained a high position | 


manners! What would I give to be able to enter | 


As a contrast to it, let me recall a scene which | 


and occupying a place of dignity and influence 


**Did she ever tell you,’’ I asked, ‘‘when I | 














‘‘and she always said that that was a turning- 
point in my life. She was so mortified by my 
| behavior that day that she took me very seriously 
| in hand, and I fancy that few boys have had 
}@ more vigorous discipline in the matter of 
manners than I. But I have no doubt that I 
needed it,’’ he added, ‘‘and I hope it has not 
been quite in vain.’’ 

As I watched him, later, while he moved 
|about in the great throng in which we had 
chanced upon one another, with the most 
scrupulous courtesy and consideration for every 
one, ‘‘gentle and simple’’ alike, I had no doubt 
| that he had wisely used his younger opportu- 
nities. 

I do not forget, let me say just here, that there 

has arisen a school among us which is distinctly 
unfriendly to any insistence upon matters of 
| mere manners, formal courtesies, and the like; 
and I read the other day an article, mirabile 
dictu ! by a lady, in which she argued against 
any return to the statelier customs of our fore- 
fathers, on the ground that whatever we had 
lost in that way we had gained in the freedoms 
| of informality, and in their greater kindliness. 





Was it Necessary ? 


GV HE urged particularly, I remember, the 
We great gain in the relation between 
parents and children, saying that parents 

| were no longer terrors to their children, as in 
the old days; but that there was much more 
| camaraderie —more mutual confidence, more 
| unreserved intercourse, and what I believe is 

sometimes called ‘‘chumminess. 

| As to the absence of formality and increase of 

familiarity, there can be no doubt. But was it 

necessary, in order to get this, to dismiss out 
| of the household those simpler and instinctive 
courtesies which one now so rarely sees, and the 

absence of which, as the late Mr. Robert C. 

Winthrop once told me, allowed a large number 

of undergraduates of a great university to leave 

him standing in a crowded car until a colored 
woman, pitying his more than eighty years, 
| insisted on his taking her seat? ‘‘ These 
cubs were scions of ‘the first families,’’’ he 
said. But they were cads and boors all the 

, same ! 

I have left myself no room, in speaking of 
the chances or opportunities that do not repeat 
| themselves, to speak of those that relate not only 
| to our manners but to our tastes. One’s taste 
| for reading, for example, is largely formed before 

|one is of age. If by that time a boy has not 

learned to care for something besides funny 
| books, or ‘‘shilling shockers,’’ he is not likely 
| to later. 

The newspaper will in time, doubtless, come 

| to be his chief reading; and he will rapidly 
breed in himself that most worthless weapon 
for the work and warfare of life, a desultory 
mind. 

If one thing more than another will impress 
the historian of the future in drawing the picture 
| of our times, it will be the curious incapacity, 
apparently, to follow Lord Bacon’s rule of 
‘*thinking through a thing.’’ Our average 
| opinions are not the result either of scrutiny or 
of reflection. ‘They are mere impressions; as 
if, when a boy were asked what had struck him, 
he should answer, ‘‘Something black and blue,’’ 
because it had left a black-and-blue bruise! 


} 
| 
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A Story of Lincoln. 


As AND the loss just here, to the real enjoy- 
[7% ment of life, is incalculable. If, before 
one is eighteen or twenty, one has learned 
to love history and poetry, it does not much 
matter how narrow one’s circle of friends may 
be. One has already made friends with the 
best; and what we cannot do with the best of 
human friends,—command their time and atten- 
tion, —the lover of books can always do. Homer 
jean sing for him; Caesar can fight for him; 
Michelangelo can paint or model for him; and 
all the long succession of illustrious figures that 
bind the splendid past with our own more 
prosaic times can be summoned to teach and 
charm him. He will learn to love, especially, 
| the world’s great singers, and to carry their 
immortal melodies in his memory. 
Do you remember that pathetic story of 
| Lincoln, and the verses beginning, 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


that were found in his pocketbook after his 
assassination? The rail-splitter’s hard life as 
a boy had given him little time for reading; 
and when he could snatch it, late at night, after 

the long toils of the day, it was often to read by 

the pine-knot which he held in one hand while 
he held his book in the other. 
But he learned to harken for the great voices 
of the ages, and to turn eagerly to them from 
the strain and stress of his awful responsibil- 
ities. A friend who was with him at Fortress 
Monroe during our Civil War, when he was 
| waiting there to confer with the Confederate 

commissioners, told me that the talk of the 
| President was chiefly of Shakespeare’s plays, 
which he quoted with rare accuracy and dis- 
| crimination. 

There could not be a more pertinent illustra- 
tion of what I have been saying. Lincoln 
never quite lost the uncouth manners among 
| which he had been bred; but the young mind 
| broke its bonds so soon as he could touch a book, 
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and the great soul began early to commune with | In its fresh and bounding life do I mean? Yes, 
and to be ennobled by the greater souls of all the | most surely ; but most of all for its great chances 


ages. 


Prize your youth, then, my young brother! | courteous manners and high and fine tastes ! 


Ghat Merry Golden Wedding 


Gen Unusual Stories by C. A. Stephens 


> ‘ 





Vil.—The Return of the 
Absent. 


HEN my school — that 

first school up in Jericho 

—finally closed, and I 
had come back from ‘‘boarding round’’ to the 
Chase farm to pack my trunk, Aunt Milly 
slipped a little white sealed envelope into my 
hand, and said 1 was not to open it until I 
reached home. 

On the long drive home I forgot the envelope, 
but chanced to recollect it that night after I 
had gone to bed, and rising hastily, 1 opened 
it. ‘To my surprise it contained a ten-dollar 
bill—just half the sum which Aunt Milly and 
Uncle Andrew received from the district for 
boarding me for ten weeks. Knowing that I 
was working my way, they had divided their 
twenty dollars with the youth whom they liked 
to call ‘‘Freeland,’’ in memory of one that was 
gone. 

This little gift and, much more than that, 
their many kindnesses to me all winter would 
have touched the heart of the mast careless 
young fellow. Thinking of all I had heard of 
their happy early life and their lonely old age, 
1 greatly desired to do something to show my 
gratitude and sympathy. 

It was not 1, however, who first thought of a 
golden wedding for them, but a thoughtful 


young girl cousin who then lived at grand- | 
father’s with me; in such matters girls are | 


usually more thoughtful than boys. One after- 
noon in August, the following summer, I drove 
up to Jericho to spend the night with Aunt 
Milly and Uncle Andrew, and invited this 
cousin, whose name was Theodora, to go with 
me. 

We had a delightful visit, feasted on black 
cherries, damson plums and Bartlett pears ; went 
to the dark little schoolhouse in the pines, where 
I had been invited to teach again the following 
winter; called on three or four of the kind- 
hearted Jericho neighbors; and, best of all, 
spent a delightful evening with Aunt Milly and 
Uncle Andrew. 

It was Theodora who, when we passed the 
schoolhouse the next morning, on our way 
home, suggested to me to thin out those thick 
pines, and it was Theodora, too, who suggested, 
as we drove on, that since next November Aunt 
Milly and Uncle Andrew would have been 
married fifty years, it would be a graceful thing 
for me to start the idea of a golden wedding for 
them. I caught at the suggestion with enthusi- 
asm, and we at once began planning for its 
execution. 

Theodora counseled great secrecy concerning 
it, however, and at once declared, with a finer 
appreciation than my own, that to make it 
really enjoyable for Aunt Milly and Uncle 
Andrew, their two far-off children must in 
some way be notified and induced to be present. 

In 1873 golden weddings were rare festivals 
in Maine; but my cousin, who formerly lived 
in New Haven, had heard of one there. This 
was then the extent of our knowledge of golden 
weddings ; they were a novelty. 

After considerable discussion, my fellow con- 
spirator ventured on the following letter to 
Madam Sylvia Chase Poindexter in Mississippi, 
which, however, she deemed it best to send in 
my name, since I had been lately the school- 
master in Jericho: 

Dear Madam. A number of friends and well- 
wishers greatly desire to cheer the lonely lives of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Chase by making them a 
golden wedding on the fiftieth anniversary of their 
marriage, next November. 

Let me say at once, however, that the writer is 
merely the schoolmaster in the Jericho district, 
who boardec at the home of your parents last 
winter, and add that we all feel it would be pre- 
sumptuous in us to proceed in such a matter 
without first notifying you and your brother, Mr. 
Lester Chase, of our plan, and putting ourselves 
under your directions for it, if you could by any 
means be present. 

We are well aware, of course, that our presence 
and best endeavors on such an occasion would be 
but of minor interest for Aunt Milly and Uncle 
Andrew compared with the presence of their own 
children, whom, it is evident, they greatly desire 
to see again in this life. 

We hope in any event to hear from you and be 
assured of your consent; and we beg you to believe 
that we have written this in extreme diffidence. 


‘*T am afraid this is an impertinent letter, 
at best,’’ I said, after reading it carefully. 

‘I’m afraid so, too,’’ said Theodora, regret- 
fully. ‘‘What is worse, it is artful. But let’s 
send it, for it is the best we can do.’’ 

The letter was mailed accordingly, and ex- 
actly two weeks later a reply arrived from 
Mississippi. We opened it with much eagerness. 

Dear good friend. Tears were in my eyes before 
I had finished reading your kind letter, received 


this morning. The tacit reproach contained in it 
is not less sharp that it was not designed. [We 
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in the breeding and deepening of gentle bearing, 
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both winced a little at this.] That 
such thoughtfulness for my aged 
parents should have to come from 
those who are well-nigh strangers 
fills me with self-condemnation. 

But believe me, however neglect- 
ful I may seem, it has been less 
from forgetfulness of them and of 
my early home than from circumstances, sectional 
feeling, distance and, if I must needs confess it, 
poverty. Since the Civil War I have been obliged 
to support myself and others almost wholly from 
literary work, which has been so mentally engross- 
ing that I have had little leisure, even for the 
proper duties of life. 

None of these obstacles, however, shall longer 
prevent me from visiting home. If possible, I 
shall come to the golden wedding which your 
kindness has planned; and you may rest assured 
that you have, not my consent, but my sincere 
gratitude for your génerous efforts. 

In this respect, too, I think that I can speak 
for my brother in Texas. I shall write to him this 
very day. 

Again I thank you from a full heart, and beg 
to remain, Your obliged friend, 

Sylvia Chase Poindexter. 


‘*Whatever has been said or thought of her, 
she has a good heart!’’ Theodora exclaimed, as 





we finished reading the letter. ‘‘The golden 
wedding will be a suc- 
cess.’’ 

Col. Freeland Strong, 
who then resided at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, and the 
Rev. Jesse Parsons in 
Philadelphia were also 
notified of the proposed 
event. Both replied, ex- 
pressing a determination 
to attend. ‘‘With a wed- 
ding present in each 
hand,’’ the colonel wrote. 
Lest the secret should leak 
out, we thought it safer 
not to notify the immc- 
diate Jericho neighbors 
until one week before ‘‘the 
happy event’’ was to come 
off. But we wanted all the 
participants in the first 
wedding to be present, all 
who were living. 

All except Johnny Vir- 
gin! I ‘‘drew the line’”’ 
at Johnny Virgin. 

The old fellow was still 
living, but, truth to say, 
he was something of a rep- 
robate, not to mention 
his original offense. He 
resided at the ‘‘Corners,’’ 
sold liqvor contrary to law, 
was one of his own best 
customers, and looked it. 
In short, he was not one of 
those who grow wiser and 
better as life wears away. 

The idea of excluding 
him worried Theodora, 
however, who was always 
for bringing every one 
home. It troubled her so 


sacred a moment with a brazen din. Still, we 
greatly desired to duplicate Johnny Virgin’s 
ancient serenade. 

Adverse circumstances arose, however. Con- 
tinued serious illness in Mrs. Poindexter’s 
family during October compelled her to defer 
the hoped-for visit North. 

Postponement of the golden wedding was 
therefore necessary, and after some thought we 
decided that it would be quite as appropriate 
—perhaps more so—to put it off until June, 
the next spring, the time when the original 
wedding tour was taken. Fortunately we had 
spoken about it to but few as yet. 

The only real hardship from this postpone- 
ment was tomyself. I boarded with Aunt Milly 
and Uncle Andrew during my second term of 
school in Jericho, and was obliged to keep that 
burning secret all winter. I sometimes feared 
that I talked of it in my sleep, and that they 
would hear me babbling of it. 

In March we heard from Mrs. Poindexter by 
letter again, saying that she and Lester were 
still planning to reach the old homestead on 
May Ist. 

May-day came at last, and word to all partici- 
pants having been sent round, my cousin and 
I set off early in the afternoon to drive to 
Jericho. 

Maine roads were still muddy, and night was 
at hand when we reached the little village at 
the ferry over the Androscoggin. Here Colonel 
Strong and the Rev. Jesse Parsons met us; but 
it was at the Corners, two miles below the old 
Chase homestead, that the large party of neigh- 
bors and friends, including the musicians, 
joined us. Thence we drove on together, twelve 
teams in all, keeping as quiet as possible till 
the schoolhouse was reached. Much to my 


AUNT MILLY’S MEETING WITH HER CHILDREN. 








much that I finally gave in and drove seventeen | relief, old Johnny Virgin had not appeared—as 


miles to give old Johnny a special invitation. 
I found him sitting in the door of his public 


yet. 


We could now see the lights at the house. 
**Good! They are at home!’’ exclaimed the 


house,—about the dirtiest, worst hole I ever | colonel, clapping the Rev. Mr, Parsons on 


saw in Maine,—and had a good mind to go| the ‘shoulder. 


back without doing my errand. But I knew 
that would not answer with my cousin. 

“‘Golden weddin’! Andy and Milly!’ | 
wheezed the blowsy old sinner, when at last I | 
spoke of our plan. He exploded with a peal | 
of disagreeable laughter — ‘‘ Chaw-haw-haw! | 
Wal, I guess they won’t want me!’’ he wheezed 
on. ‘‘They don’t think much o’ me! But 
Milly was a slick one when she’s young! Yes- 
siree!’’ and he ‘‘chaw-hawed’’ again. ‘But 
Andy got her ’way from us!’’ 

The thought of dear Aunt Milly ever having 
this old beast as a suitor was so incongruous 
that I cut the interview short. 

‘Wal, wal, I’ll think on’t!’’ old Johnny 
called after me, as I drove away. ‘‘I may get 
round and s’prise ’em all!’’ 

I devoutly hoped that he would not. 

The plan was to assemble and drive to Aunt 
Milly’s and Uncle Andrew’s house at seven 
o’clock on the anniversary evening of the 
wedding night, drive up to their door with an 
orchestra, and give them a lively serenade—a 
serenade that would be well-nigh as sonorous 
as the one fifty years before, but rather more 
musical, and differing wholly from it in being 
inspired by affection and good-will instead of 
spite. ‘ 

On reflection, however, we began to realize 
that Aunt Milly and Uncle Andrew would 
naturally be much affected at meeting their long- 
absent children unexpectedly, and that it would 
be hardly delicate or courteous to usher in so | 





**Now all drive like Jehu! 
Make every wagon rattle, and strike up with 
that music the instant we turn into the yard!’’ 

From the schoolhouse up it was a wild race, 
the cornetist sounding the bugle-call all the way. 
The twelve teams dashed in, filling the yard 
with prancing horses, a French horn blared 
out, a drum rolled, and to add to the merry 
rout, thcse who had no instruments cheered loud 
and long. 

By this time we expected to see Aunt Milly 
and Uncle Andrew rushing to the door, agape 
with astonishment. The house, however, gave 
no sign of life. It was lighted, apparently, in 
every room, too much lighted, in fact, but silent 
as a convention of deaf-mutes. 

**Is it possible they didn’t hear ?’’ some one 
now murmured. 

“Strike up again!’’ shouted the colonel ; and 
again we made the Jericho mountains reécho. 

Still no response. 

**They mistrust something and are keeping 
quiet,’’ remarked a neighbor. 

Thereupon I ran to the door, knocked, and 
then tried it. The door was not locked. I 
walked in, and went into the sitting-room, then 
peeped into the parlor, then into the dining- 
room and into the kitchen. There was not a 
soul anywhere. 

Yet the dining-room table and two other 
tables were laid with plates, cups and saucers, 
and were loaded, too, with food. There were 
cold ham, chicken, bread, doughnuts, preserves 
and cheese—food enough for fifty people. The 














teakettle and coffee-pot were steaming on the 
stove. Evidently a large party had been 
expected, but who? And where were the host 
and hostess ? 

Returning hastily to my friends outside, I 
reported the conditions. Then, by virtue of my 
intimate acquaintance with the interior for two 
winters, | began searching high and low, from 
cellar to attic, expecting every moment to come 
upon them in hiding, and hale them forth to the 
company. But they were not in the house. 

Wood-shed, wagon-house, granary, both big 
barns, and even the corn-crib, were now overrun 
by the entire party, shouting, ‘‘Come forth! 
Come out! Come to your golden wedding! Aunt 
Milly! Unele Andrew!’’ 

They were not on the premises, that was 
certain. But where had they gone, and why ? 

**T begin to smell a rat!’’ cried the colonel. 
“They got wind of us, somehow, and have 
levanted.’’ 

‘*That’s it, Freeland,’’ said the Rev. Mr. 
Parsons, with conviction, and he slapped his 
knee gleefully. ‘“They were too smart for the 
serenaders fifty years ago, and they are showing 
us that they are too smart for serenaders still !’’ 

*‘Good for them!’’ cried the colonel. ‘‘Good 
enough! But we must find them, or our little 
celebration will fall flat.’’ 

Again we searched and called, and beat 
through the garden shrubbery and orchard. 

** Let’s see, Isnac,’’ remarked one elderly 
neighbor to another, in a reminiscent tone. 
‘‘Where was it Milly and Andrew retreated to 
when Johnny Virgin tried to serenade them ?’’ 

**Went home to her father’s, away over to the 
old Lapham place,’’ was the reply. ‘‘D’ye 
8’pose they have gone there now ?’’ 

Several imagined that they had, and were for 
despatching a wagon to cap- 
ture them and bring them 
back. It seemed hardly 
probable, however, that two 
such careful old householders 
as Aunt Milly and Uncle 
Andrew would have gone so 
far and left eight kerosene 
lamps burning in the house. 

**No, they are somewhere 
nearer, listening and langh- 
ing at us,’’ Theodora said 
tome. ‘‘And what are we 
to do?’’ 

I chanced then to think of 
a place which we had not 
searched. That was the old 
sugar-camp up in the rock- 
maple orchard, fifty or sixty 
rods above the farmhouse. 
I knew the way well, and 
setting off alone, ran up 
there. The camp door stood 
ajar. I pushed it open and 
listened. All was quiet 
inside and very dark. 

‘**Hallo in there!’’ I said, 
softly. 

Noanswer ; but I fancied as 
I listened that I heard some 
one draw breath quickly. 

Thereupon I struck a 
match, and as it blazed up, 
discovered both culprits sit- 
ting close together on a 
wooden horse, near the sap- 
kettles. Their faces looked 
so blank in the darkness, and 
yet wore an expression so 
arch, that I burst out laugh- 


ing, shouting, ‘‘You’re 
caught! You’re caught at 
last !’’ 


‘“‘Why, ’tis ‘Freeland,’ father!’’ exclaimed 
Aunt Milly. ‘* You dear boy, we had no 
notion you were here !’’ 

‘No; we thought it was some of our old 
neighbors who meant to have a little sport with 
us to-night,’’? Uncle Andrew explained. ‘‘We 
found out a week ago that they were hatching 
some joke. So we set the table for them, and 
then came up here, to see what they would do.’’ 

**But, Aunt Milly and Uncle Andrew, this is 
your golden wedding eve!’’ I exclaimed, incau- 
tiously. ‘‘And there’s a big surprise on hand! 
And you don’t know who may be here! So 
come down !’’ 

“Golden wedding!’’ said Aunt Milly, softly. 

**Yes, golden wedding. Fifty years from 
your first one!’’ I ran on, uproariously, for a 
jubilant wedding spirit had fallen on us all that 
night. 

Our return to the farmhouse was hailed with 
shouts of laughter and applause. Aunt Milly 
and Uncle Andrew were set upon with joyous 
violence and escorted to the parlor, where 
they .were seated in state on two large chairs 
at the head of the room. The presence of so 
many of their early friends, particularly of 
Colonel Strong and the Rev. Jesse Parsons, 
was plainly a surprise for them. The true 
dimensions of the golden wedding began to 
appear tothem. But as yet not an inkling of 
the home-coming of their long-absent children 
had reached them; and as I marked the flush 
deepen on Aunt Milly’s fair old cheek and the 
gathering brightness in Uncle Andrew’s eye, 
I wondered what would happen if Sylvia and 
Lester were to appear too suddenly. 

Meanwhile the orchestra, out in the hall, had 
struck up ‘‘Wedding Bells,’’ with a babel of 
























gleeful voices chanting and applauding, over 
all of which Colonel Strong’s stentorian tones 
presently made themselves heard, demanding 
permission to announce the wedding and make 
a speech, which proved a jocular one. 

‘*Fifty years is a long time, good friends,’’ 
we at last heard him saying, as quiet began to 
prevail. ‘‘Almost everything runs out in fifty 
years. Notes become outlawed. Leases expire. 
Contracts terminate of themselves if not renewed ; 
and I’m worrying a little about Milly’s and 
Andy’s marriage contract. It may have been 
all right and straight fifty years ago. It prob- 
ably was, though they do say that, owing to 
the bother some of us gave them, the knot was 
tied in a great hurry that night. It seems tome 
that it would be safer to have that knot tied 
over again, and tied by Brother Jesse Parsons 
here, who, we know, understands his business. 
We want them tied up good and strong for fifty 

more. 

**As there is no one of her immediate family 
now living to give the bride away,’’ the 
colonel proceeded, ‘‘I humbly crave the privi- 
lege of doing so myself. It’s only turn about 
and fair play, for Milly once gave me away. 
Andy, I suppose, needs a best man, and I’m 
going to give him the young schoolmaster here, 
who, I am told, is a terrible fellow with his 
fists, although he doesn’t look it. There are also 
two very pretty young ladies here at my right 
hand whom I name as bridesmaids. 

**1 don’t think of any further requisites, 
except to ask whether any one forbids the bans ; 
and no one had better attempt that unless he 
wants to settle for it outside with me and the 
schoolmaster. So go ahead, Brother Jesse, 
and do a full job.’’ 

**It seems to me, my friends,’’ said the 
reverend gentleman, rising, ‘‘that our old com- 
rade, the colonel, is getting a little giddy 
to-night, and is inclined to turn a solemn 
occasion into a season of mirth and hilarity. 
What he proposes for me to do, too, is, so far 
as I know, without precedent. A marriage 
that has held good for fifty years is of itself the 
best possible kind of evidence that it needs no 
reénforcement. There is an old saying, too, 
that in tying up a package, one square knot is 
just as good as more. Still, I do not know that 
there is any harm in tying double knots, and 
by virtue of all the authority vested in me, I 
ordain this marriage of half a century to be 
continued for another fifty years, or for life.’’ 

**Fairly well done, Jesse!’’ commented the 
colonel. ‘‘ You might have tied them up a 
trifle tighter, perhaps. But let that pass. 
Salute the bride, parson, and then we will have 
the wedding march.’’ 

But at this point I heard the sound of a 
carriage being driven into the yard and, almost 
unnoticed amidst the general hilarity, two 
newcomers entered in the middle of the colonel’s 
jocose speech—a graceful lady of middle age, 
still beautiful, with abundant hair, but white 
as snow, and a tall, grave man, with resolute 
eyes. No one recognized them. They came 
into the parlor quietly at the farther door, and 
found chairs just behind Aunt Milly and Uncle 
Andrew. My cousin and I instantly guessed 
who they were, however, and I began seriously 
to fear for the outcome, and to feel that, with 
our petty secrecy, we had been cruel. A look 
of concern also appeared on the faces of Colonel 
Strong and the Rev. Jesse Parsons, who alone 
knew that Sylvia and Lester were expected. 

The colonel, however, proved equal to the 
emergency. 

**I want to make another little speech,’’ said 
he, quickly. ‘‘I really must, for I have some- 
thing good to tell. No, it isn’t the wedding 
presents,’’ he added, for he noted Aunt Milly’s 
glance toward the well-loaded table by the 
parlor door. ‘‘Wedding gifts are good, yet after 
all they are poor dumb things compared with 
the living presence of dear friends and children. 
The Civil War and other untoward circum- 
stances have sadly broken this family circle; 
but a golden wedding often acts as a magic 
talisman to bring all wanderers home. I hoped 
that it would be so here to-night. In fact, I 
hope so still. It wouldn’t be so very astonish- 
ing. Stranger things happen everyday. Free- 
land Chase died for his country, and fills a 
soldier’s grave; but Sylvia and Lester Chase 
still live, and what more likely than that they 
may come home to-night ?’’ 

By this time Aunt Milly, whose eyes for the 
last few words had been strangely riveted on 
the colonel’s face, started forward in her chair, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Oh, what are you saying? What 
do you mean, Freeland Strong?’’ Uncle 
Andrew, too, glanced suddenly round him, as 
one bewildered by some unseen presence. 

Before either of them could rise or turn, how- 
ever, there was a rustle behind Aunt Milly’s 
chair, two arms were flung round her neck, and 
a soft cheek was pressed lovingly to hers. 

Dear Aunt Milly seemed not to stir. She 
sat back in her chair, and a smile of ineffable 
content and peace overspread her face, for she 
both felt and knew it was Sylvia. Lester, too, 
was now kneeling at her side. 

But Uncle Andrew had sprung to his feet, 
oversetting hischair. ‘‘Lester! Sylvia! You 
here ?’”’ hecried. And we, who were outsiders 
at best, stole out of the room. The colonel, in 
fact, most of us, had other business for the 
moment—finding our handkerchiefs. 

On my own part, however, I may as well 
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confess I had thought so much about the return 
of Sylvia and Lester that a desire to see some- 
thing of what took place so overcame my sense 


dred times, but this is the first time you ever 
came back of your own accord !’’ 





Ep1tTors’ Note. Freeland Chase was a lieutenant 
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after us!’’ 


out, **O Sylvia, Sylvia, you ran away a hun-| see it among the pines, and, oh, it’s coming 


Jamie touched the mare with reins and whip; 


| but in trying to trot she balled and stumbled 


of delicacy that I stole back past the half-open 
door once and again. Those passing glimpses 
were a new revelation to me of the depth of 
parental affection. Yet once I could but laugh, 
for I overheard honest-hearted Aunt Milly cry 
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* BY HENRY CAPEN WINSLOW 


BOUT noon one day last December a horse 
and a long, light wagon with a buggy-top 

over the seat stood before the door of a 

low, wooden house, which was unpainted and 
connected toa very extensive, shed-like structure, 
with much glass in front. A boy and girl, 
dressed as if for a drive, had just climbed to the 
seat under the buggy-top; and a woman now 
came out of the house door, bringing a warm 
searf for the girl’s neck. 

“You can stay all 
night at your Aunt 
Hilda’s and come home 
to-morrow morning,’’ 
she said. ‘‘But call 
at Hodgdon’s store and 
get a dollar’s worth of 
sugar and a bar of soap. 
And don’t forget the 
roasting-piece of beef 
at Leroy’s shop, where 
you leave the eggs. 
They will come to 
enough to pay for all of 
it and your tick 

It was with the 
above homely injunc- 
tions that widowed 
Mrs. Honora Pascall 
watched her children 
drive away from her 
egg farm, eleven miles 
out of Olympia, Wash- 
ington, on the day men- 
tioned. 

She was a little re- 
luctant to have them 
go; the weather did 
not look just right ; but 
her sister Hilda, in 
Olympia, had invited 
them to come that day. 
An itinerant theatrical 
company was to givea 
juvenile drama, called ‘“The Lambs and the 
Lion,’’ that night, and Jamie and Lila had 
been looking forward to seeing it. Their Cousin 
Fanny, Aunt Hilda’s little girl, had written 
Lila a letter, containing the invitation, nearly 
a week before. 

It was a long drive for children of eleven 
and thirteen. Mrs. Pascall wished that she 
had planned to go with them, and even at the 
last moment had hasty thoughts of doing so; 
but two incubators, with three hundred eggs 
each, were on the point of hatching; the faint, 
low peepings of the chicks, now just pecking 
through their shells, were constantly audible. 
It would never do to leave them. 

And, after all, there could be little real 
danger. Old Josey was steadiness and gentle- 
ness embodied in horse-flesh. Jamie was a 
bright boy and knew the way well; and Lila 
had accompanied her mother to Olympia time 
and again. It was foolish to worry about them, 
Mrs. Pascall reflected, and again she looked to 
the thermometers and lamps in the incubators. 
One ‘‘drawer’’ of chicks needed attention 
already. The night proved a busy one for her. 
Scarcely once did she catch a nap of ten minutes. 

Hatching-time at a chicken ranch requires all 
the proprietor’s vigilance. Yet all night, with 
her cares for the teeming incubators, Mrs. 
Pascall’s heart carried a sense of ill-defined 
anxiety about the children. 

The weather, indeed, vaguely justified her 
foreboding. Before ten that evening snow 
began to fall, and the storm continued all night. 
By eight next morning, when the sky showed 
signs of clearing, not less than a foot of damp 
snow had come, clogging the paths and weigh- 
ing down the branches of the pines. 

**T don’t believe they can get home on wheels,’’ 
Mrs. Pascall said to herself, as she came from 
the long hennery into the house and looked | 
out. ‘‘Perhaps Hilda will not let them start 
till after the road is trodden. So I must not 
worry about them.’’ Yet by eleven o’clock she 
found herself casting frequent glances along the 
road where it led round the base of a pine- 
capped bluff toward the town. 

Thus it had fared with the mother at home, 
but meanwhile what of the young visitors to 
town? Fora really startling adventure was in 
store for them. ; 

They had reached their Aunt Hilda’s house 
in Olympia without mishap, and had been 
immensely entertained and delighted with ‘“The 
Lambs and the Lion.’’ 








When, the next morning, Aunt Hilda saw the 





THE PANTHER HAD ACTUALLY LEAPED INTO THE OPEN END OF THE WAGON BEHIND! 


in the Union Army; Lester Chase and Vanruth Poin- | an . 
dexter fought under Pemberton. But their divided | Worse than ever. The panther came out into 


allegiance not keep these brothers from being ; wear . tle 
much alike in brave thoughts and heroic deeds. “In the road behind them and followed stealthily 


Blue and in Gray,” which appears next week as the , ing , D 
eighth of ite ane ae story thrilling 1 in its incidents after, snuffiing was loudly that they could hear 
Jamie was urging Old Josey to better 


of camp and battle-field it. 
efforts; but Lila, holding fast by the fan, 
gazed fearfully through the little glass pane in 
the back of the buggy-top over the seat. 
**O Jamie,’’ she whispered, in terror, ‘‘what 
Does it smell our blood ?’’ 

Jamie, in tarn, looked through the little glass 
pane, then applied the whip with vigor again. 
| The panther was stealing up behind the wagon, 
making strange snuffling sounds. It looked 
very lank and fierce. In their fears, neither 
| Jamie nor Lila thought of the joint of beef, 
the juice and odor of which were now oozing 
depth of snow which had fallen, she had, as | through the coarse yellow paper in which the 
Mrs. Pascall surmised, advised Jamie and Lila | butcher had tied it up. It is probable that the 
to remain with her until the following day; but | panther smelled the beef as they passed, and that 
the children, loyally faithful to their mother | the scent of the fresh meat had led it to follow 
alone at home, and to their promise, were quite | after the wagon. 
determined to return. As their Uncle Henry; Yet for a time it seemed afraid to come very 
was absent, Jamie hitched up the horse alone, | near. Had the children thrown the beef out, 
and by nine o’clock they set off, going first for | the animal would no doubt have ceased to pursue 
the sugar and soap, then for the joint of beef. them. But they did not think of the meat at all, 
although the jumps 
and stumbles Old Josey 
was now making had 
caused the packages of 
soap and beef to slide 
forward beneath the 
seat, against their feet. 

**Oh, it’s coming 
close up behind, 
Jamie!’’ Lila cried 
out, greatly frightened, 
as she kept,her eye to 
the glass. When they 
started Jamie had let 
the side curtains of the 
buggy-top down to keep 
off the wind and the 
straggling snowflakes. 

**And, oh, it’s growl- 
ing! Don’t you hear 
it growl ?”’ whimpered 
the terrified girl. 

Jamie once more ap- 
plied the whip; but 
suddenly, as the mare 
stumbled on, they felt 
a shock; the panther 
had actually leaped into 
the open end of the 
wagon behind! 

Lila screamed, for 
now only the leather 
top was between them 
and the hungry beast. 
Old Josey, too, seemed 

Even in the partially trodden streets of the | to take fright, either from the shock of the 
town the wagon-wheels ‘‘loaded’’ heavily, and panther’s spring or the smell of the animal. 
Old Josey balled so badly that she could scarcely | Hitherto she had but tried to trot; now she 
make her way at a walk. Out on the uneven | started to run. -Galloping proved to be a gait 
country road it was much worse. The tires of better adapted to deep, damp snow than trotting 
the wheels picked up great lumps of the damp | or walking. Her hoofs threw the nascent balls 
snow; the mare’s hoofs, too, after every few | off faster at this pace, and she got over the 
steps, assumed the proportions of a peck measure. | ground at a rapid rate. 

They plodded on, Jamie getting down at | But it was wild riding. The wheels threw 
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times to knock away the troublesome balls when | up streams of lumpy snow, and the mare’s 
they impeded the horse’s feet too badly. heels bombarded the children with snowballs. 

Lila at last grew disheartened by their slow | Jamie could scarcely hold the reins, he was so 
progress. ‘‘We shall never get home,’’ she | pelted. The whip fell out, and the little soap 
said. But Jamie replied, ‘‘Oh, we shall get | package also jounced out; but the meat paper 
there some time, if we keep going.’’ | had slid farther forward still, into the woolen 

The noon whistle at a steam sawmill up in | robe and horse-blanket which they had spread 
the hills blew while as yet they were no more | befure them. 
than three miles out of Olympia. Then for| Then suddenly, as she tried to peep out behind 
two hours more they hobbled forward, scarcely | again, Lila felt something like a hand fum- 
accomplishing three miles more. Old Josey | bling at her feet under the robe. It was the 
grew very dull and tired; she, too, was dis-| panther’s paw, feeling for the beef under the 
couraged by the tiresome footing. It is very | seat from behind. It clutched for it and 
monotonous to drag a wagon through damp | clutched again. Small wonder that the little 
snow. Lila scarcely spoke. Thoughts of last | girl screamed in wild earnest this time, or that 
night’s enjoyment failed to enliven her. As for | Jamie and she drew up their feet in a frenzy of 
Jamie, he merely held the reins and allowed the | nervous excitement. Old Josey redoubled her 
good mare to stumble forward in her own way. | clumsy galloping. 

But now an alarming diversion occurred. It was at this juncture and at this pace that 
From the pines, fifty or sixty yards ahead, | they came round the foot of the piny bluff, in 
there walked out into the snowy road a large, | sight of home. Mrs. Pascall, glancing out and 
yellow-gray animal with the long tail and the | along the road for the fiftieth time that afternoon, 
bewhiskered jowls of a big cat. |caught sight of their tumultuous approach. 

‘Jamie! O Jamie! What is that?’’ was | She did not see the grim passenger which they 
Lila’s first startled exclamation. | had picked up behind, but she perceived at 

Jamie did not know. Something in the fell | once that the horse was running at a perilous 
aspect of the animal ahead brought what he had | rate; and divining that they were pursued, or 
heard of mountain-lions to his mind. ‘‘Lila,’’ | were bringing some dreadful news, she ran out 
he said, ‘‘I b’lieve that’s a lion!’’ through the hennery to open the double doors 

With that Lila cried out in alarm; for she, | of their little stable at the farther end of it. 
| too, had heard much of mountain-lions, and | Scarcely had she set them wide open when Old 
| knew that her mother had once lost twenty | Josey, with wagon and children, dashed in. 
| hens in a single night, when one of these| ‘‘The lion! Look out for the lion, mother!’ 
| creatures had broken into the hennery. Old | Jamie gasped; for it was not till the wagon 
Josey, too, stopped short and snorted. went in past her that Mrs. Pascall saw the 

Seeing the team and hearing Lila’s cry, the | animal behind the buggy-top. 
panther, or ‘‘lion,’’ crouched in the road foran| With a cry of horror she sprang back; but 
instant, then stole across to the thick pines on | the panther had now succeeded in clutching 
the other side, where it disappeared. the object of its bold attack. With a growl of 

**It’s gone away, I reckon,’’ said Jamie. ‘‘It | fierce satisfaction, it seized the beef in its mouth 
acted scared.’’ and, jumping out of the wagon, went off at long 

The mare ceased her snortings, and at a shake | bounds through the snow to the woods. 
of the reins plodded on and crossed the track of | Neither Jamie nor Lila had suffered so much 
the panther. As they passed, however, they | as a scratch; and it is hardly necessary to add 
began to hear a low sound as of some creature | that their anxious mother was but too glad to 
snuffling. have them safely back, at the price of their 




















“It hasn’t gone!’’ whispered Lila. ‘‘I can | Sunday roast. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


P= Roosevelt is a maker of epigrams. 
In his annual message he said, ‘‘In battle, 
the only shots that count are those that hit.’’ 
We all the resolutions made to-day to be 
kept for the next twelve months, what a 
change would come over the earth before next 
New-year! ae 
A man who was selling newspapers in New 
York was fined lately for crying false 
news. Now if they would only fine the editors 
who print false news and the publishers who 
send out their ‘6.35 editions’’ soon after noon! 
f one hundred and forty-five students who 
took entrance examinations at one of our 
universities, eighty-five misspelled twenty or 
more words out of a list of one hundred and fifty. 
This proportion of ‘‘bad spells’’ suggests that 
our secondary schools need more attention to 
matters primary. Phe 
his is one of the anniversaries when it is 
well to recall Longfellow’s remark that 
** ‘Whom the gods love die young,’ because they 
never grow old, though they may live to fourscore 
years and upward.’’ A youthful spirit is, 
indeed, a gift of the gods, and when they are 
generous the octogenarians seem to grow younger 


with each recurring year. 
“| forget to thank God for many things,’’ said 
a well-known arctic explorer on Thanksgiv- 
ing day, ‘‘but I never forget to be thankful fora 
fire.’? He had playfully asked his host to 
caution ‘‘Boots’’ not to displace the artificial 
toes in his shoes; but added, with sudden 
seriousness, ‘‘I do not often joke on that subject. 
No man who has been lost in the polar seas and 
in danger of freezing to death can speak lightly 
about it.’’ 


he death-rate of the State of Massachusetts 

has been falling steadily for ten years, and 
in the last year was lower than ever before. 
General conditions are changing for the better, 
and the mortality from consumption and some 
other infectious diseases has decreased. The 
state board of health suggests that the gain is in 
a measure due to immigration, since most of 
the immigrants are sound-bodied persons of a 
favorable age. Immigrants do not always get 
credit for their virtues, physical or other; but 
even if we deny them the possession of tender 
qualities, we should be willing to admit that 
they are tough. 


mericans will hardly be able to repress a smile 
at the naive comment of an English tailor 
—one of the men who came over with Mr. Alfred 
Mosely to study American labor conditions. 
‘We did not find as much shoddy as we ex- 
pected,’’ he says. ‘The tailoring establish- 
ments in this country are up to date and the 
material is good, as is also the workmanship.’’ 
All the best woolens used to come from abroad, 
but that time is past. In the manufacture 
of certain kinds of cloth, Great Britain and 
Germany still lead; but as a whole, American 
woolens of to-day are as attractive in design, as 
honestly made and as durable as those which 
are imported. 


Cc} and new will be curiously united in the 
system of water-works which will soon be 
in use in Jerusalem. For many years the 
water-supply has been inadequate and impure. 
Now pipes have been laid and water is to be 
brought from a spring, seven miles away, which 
was known in the time of Solomon as the ‘ ‘sealed 
fountain.’? For the greater part of the distance 
iron pipes have been used, but a stone aqueduct 
known as ‘‘Solomon’s aqueduct’’ has also been 
utilized. Whether it was built by King Solo- 

‘mon or not, it was found to be still in such good 
condition as to require little repair. If water- 
rates in Solomon’s time bore, as they do now, a 
general relation to the size of a family, it is no 
wonder he built his own aqueduct. 


he deaf-adder of St. Augustine who stopped 

one ear with his tail and pressed the other 
into the dust might take notes in tactics from 
his up-to-date namesake. Eleven men recently 
made a three hours’ trip in the new submarine 
torpedo-boat; they travelled fifteen miles an 
hour, eighteen feet under water, without once 
coming to the surface. The captain steered by 
the compass and timed the turns of the boat 
by his wateh. The Adder was deaf to all 
noise but its own electric motor, and blind to 
objects ten feet away in the green water. It 
could come to the surface, however, at any 
moment, to hear, see, and do deadly work with 
its arms. Two of the seven submarine torpedo- 
boats, nearing completion, will probably be 
assigned for the defense of Washington, Annap- 
olis, Baltimore and neighboring seaports. 

he peril of government service was well 

illustrated by the death last month of 
Thomas Nast, United States consul-general in 
Guayaquil, Ecuador. Mr. Nast was _ stricken 
with yellow fever, and was ill only three days. 
The first news of the matter which reached 
this country was the report of his funeral. 
During his service at the time the Tweed ring 
was exposed he was in grave peril, for the 
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corruptionists tried by bribes and threats to 
stop him from making the cartoons which hurt 
worse than words, and spread the notoriety of 
their crime throughout the world. It was a 
Nast cartoon of Tweed which led to the identifi- 
cation and capture of the fugitive when he had 
fled to Spain. Nast withstood the moral temp- 
tations of that period, to fall a victim to disease 
in a foreign land in his later years. 

e recent abridgment of John Wesley’s 

*‘Journal’’ puts within the reach of busy 
people a most interesting record of a most 
interesting man. Wesley was made up of con- 
tradictions. He read the Iliad, the Aineid, or 
Sterne’s ‘‘Sentimental Journey’’ as he rode on 
horseback over country roads, and he enjoyed 
them like a mere man of the world. Yet he 
habitually preached at five o’clock every morn- 
ing. His passionate earnestness provoked serious 
enmity, but his sense of humor enabled him 
to laugh when his enemies made themselves 
ridiculous in their attacks upon him. Always 
he is the man of power; for he can bring to his 
feet, and by that path to the feet of his Lord, 
the most brutal miner and the most hardened 
man of fashion. He was a magician, and his 
magic wand, as this ‘‘Journal’’ clearly shows, 
was his personal character. 
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WINTER BLOOM. 


When daisies go, shall winter-time 
Silver the simple grass with rime ? 
Robert L. Stevenson. 
* © 


A YEAR OF PEACE AND PROGRESS. 


ing distinguished the past year. 

fp The foreign troops have been for the most 

part withdrawn from China and the court 

has returned to Pekin, marking the close of 

foreign intervention in the Boxer disturbances. 

Peace has been proclaimed in the Philippines, 

and the United States has retired from Cuba. 

In South Africa the war is ended, and the work 
of reconciliation is in progress. 

More significant of future peace than the 
ending of wars is the entrance of The Hague 
tribunal into international relations by the 
settlement of the Pious fund dispute between 
this country and Mexiéo, followed by the appeal 
to the tribunal by other powers, and the decision 
of the South American republics to take their 
disagreements to it. 

Evidente of ‘international friendliness ap- 
peared in the visit of Prince Henry to the 
United States, in the gift of a statue of Frederick 
the Great by Emperor William, and in the 
dedication of a statue of Rochambeau in Wash- 
ington. A determination to keep the peace is 
indicated by the Anglo-Japanese treaty for the 
protection of China, und by the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance in Europe. 

A truce between labor and capital was made 
when the two parties to the Pennsylvania coal 
strike —one of the most disastrous of recent 
years—agreed to arbitrate their differences. A 
desire to prevent labor wars led to the organiza- 
tion of the permanent arbitration board of the 
American Civie Federation. 

Progress was made toward the further peaceful 
conquest of the earth by the completion of the 
irrigation dam across the Nile, and by the 
introduction of a national irrigation system in 
the United States. The transformation of 
water-power into electric-power was continued 
through the completion of the canal around 
the Sault Sainte Marie in Michigan, and by 
the adoption of plans in Sweden and in southern 
Italy for electric power-houses to utilize the 
waterfalls. 

The union of transportation companies, begun 
years ago, was carried further by the consolida- 
tion of various Atlantic steamship lines. Facili- 
ties for international communication in the 
Pacific were improved by the completion of the 
British cable from Canada to Australia, and 
these facilities will soon be increased by the 
American cable from San Francisco to Hawaii, 
and thence to Manila. A still more important 
event of the year is the passage by Congress of 
an act authorizing the construction of a canal 
across the isthmus between the two Americas. 

Educational matters have almost monopolized 
public attention in Great Britain, where the 
government has carried through Parliament, 
after a fierce opposition, a measure dealing 
with the whole question of education at the 
public expense. Indirectly similar matters have 
troubled France by the enforcement of the law 
closing the unauthorized religious schools. The 
Carnegie Institution, endowed with ten million 
dollars in 1901, was organized last year; and 
Cecil Rhodes bequeathed a large sum for foreign 
scholarships in Oxford University to promote 
international friendliness by education. 

In the United States business was prosperous 
and the harvests were generous, but Germany 
and Australia have suffered from agricultural 
depression and India was stricken with famine. 

Knowledge of the world was increased through 
the explorations of Peary, Sverdrup and Sven 
Hedin, and through the study of the terrific 
forces of nature manifested in the volcanic 
eruptions in Martinique, St. Vincent and 
Guatemala. 

Experiments in submarine and aerial naviga- 
tion were carried on with some success. The 





agency of the mosquito in the transmission of 





yellow fever was finally established, and search 
for the bacillus of scarlet fever and of cholera 
infantum was rewarded. 

Among the notable governmental events were 
the coronation of King Edward and the retire- 
ment of Lord Salisbury as British premier; the 
enthronement of Alfonso of Spain, and the 
formation 6f a new French cabinet by Senator 
Combes. In the United States a new Secretary 
of the Treasury and a new Secretary of the 
Navy entered the Cabinet, and the Republicans 
retained control of Congress at the November 
elections. A permanent Census Bureau was 
established, and the Chinese exclusion law was 

It'was a year of peaceful progress toward the 
goal of a world-community based upon fair 
play, justice, and a recognition of the rights of 
nations, as smaller communities are based upon 
the rights of individuals. - 
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ALWAYS ADVANCING. 


On bravely through the sunshine and the showers! 
Time hath his work to do and we have ours. 
Emerson. 
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COEDUCATION. 

wenty-five years ago any one who had 

ventured to predict that the young women 

in coeducational colleges would come to 
outnumber the young men would have been 
regarded as a poor prophet; yet that condition 
promises soon to be realized in many univer- 
sities; for the number of women students 
inereases faster than that of the men. 

The changed conditions have given rise to 
much discussion, and have led in some cases to 
repressive measures. College presidents find 
that the young men are not attracted to an insti- 
tution in which the women are equal or superior 
in numbers to themselves. Athletics, no doubt, 
has something to do with this, but there are 
other reasons. It has been found that in some 
colleges the girls show a tendency to monopolize 
certain groups of studies, notably English liter- 
ature, and the boys come to look upon that part 
of the curriculum as ‘‘girls’ studies,’’ and to 
avoid it, which is unfortunate for both sexes. 

The social relations of the young men and the 
young women, and particularly the housing, 
are also a problemi which becomes more difficult 
as the number of students increases. A success- 
ful solution involves large expense, and few 
of the state universities, in which coeducation 
is most prominent, have great financial resources. 

The discussion has led to a number of experi- 
ments. In the University of Chicago ‘‘segre- 
gation’’ has been adopted. Women are still 
admitted as freely as men, and will receive the 
same education, but under conditions which 
render them students of what is almost a separate 
institution. In Leland Stanford University the 
number of women is limited to thirty-five per 
cent. of the whole number of students. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the disctis- 
sion, the young women need not fear that the 
doors of the temple of learning will be closed to 
them. They have shown too plainly that they 
want education, and have demonstrated too 
unmistakably their ability to get it on equal 
te. us with their brothers. Conditions may be 
changed, but their opportunities will not be 
lessened. 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S CHANCE. 
o aspect of the great industrial combina- 
N tions of the day has been more anxiously 
considered than their probable influence 
on the development of individual capacity. 
How do they affect the young man’s chances of 
success? Has he the same opportunity now that 
he had twenty-five or fifty years ago? Can he 
begin now, as he did then, with nothing, and 
by his intelligence, fidelity and ‘‘push’’ create 
a place and carve out a fortune for himself ? 

Certainly conditions have greatly changed, 
but it is by no means certain that opportunities 
have lessened. A large company of men gathered 
recently to do honor to an old friend and employer 
on his eightieth birthday. By his inventions 
and improvements in processes he had made a 
fortune and come to be called ‘‘the iron master.’’ 
He rose from the working ranks under the old 
conditions. But the same papers which reported 
this birthday celebration had references also to 
the head of the great shipping combination, the 
president of the ‘‘steel trust,’’ the head of the 
greatest street-railway system in the world, and 
the largest contractor in the world. ‘They repre- 
sent, in part at least, the new conditions, yet 
every one of them has risen from the ranks. 

It is doubtful if the chances are less frequent ; 
it is not doubtful that the demand for qualities 
which command success has increased. More- 
over, the rewards have grown larger, and the 
time in which they may be won has shortened. 

Specialization, concentration are the order 
of the day, and the qualities most in demand 
are executive qualities. It is an age of great 
undertakings. The man who succeeds best is 
he who can not only work efficiently himself, 
but can show others how to work. The men 
who have made their way to the top and 
accumulated fortunes by the time they are forty 
years old are no longer rare; but when they 
have reached a place of sufficient importance 
to warrant a biography, and the biography is 
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written, in almost every case it appears that 
two things are true of them: They performed 
the little tasks of their early experience thor- 
oughly and intelligently, and they were always 
on the lookout for bigger things to do. 
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GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


ne of the best of good resolutions is not to 
make too many of them. It isa common 
experience to find the breaking of one 
resolye—perhaps the hardest of all to keep— 
followed by snappings here and there until the 
chain, weakened time and again by the loss of 
a poor link, becomes a disjointed, worthless 
thing. Even a single strong link between one’s 
intentions and performances is a better and safer 
reliance. 

What shall this one link be? Surely a differ- 
ent thing according to differing personal needs. 
There isa parable, however, in one of Emerson’s 
shortest and most memorable poems, ‘‘Days, ”’ 
to which at the season of good resolutions every 
one may well give heed. The poem tells of a 
man in his garden, to whom the days come one 
by one, offering gifts of varying value—transient 
and permanent. The man—as most men will— 
chooses the transient. And then as the day 
departs, ‘‘under her ‘solemn fillet’’ he sees, too 
late, ‘‘the scorn. ’’ 

What Emerson has said in this poem—much 
better than any description of it can indicate— . 
Mr. W. E. H. Lecky has suggested in prose: 
“With some, time is mere duration, a blank, 
featureless thing, gliding swiftly and insensibly 
by. With others every day, and almost every 
hour, seems to have its distinctive stamp and 
character, for good or ill, in work or pleasure.’’ 

If, then, one is confused by the multitude of 
possible good resolutions, is it not the part of 
wisdom to seize upon this one thing for the new 
year: to make the most of every opportunity, to 
practise what Mr. Lecky calls ‘‘the art of wisely 
using the spare five minutes, the casual vacan- 
cies or intervals of life?’’ This is a resolution 
which is not lost in the breaking. It is for 
daily renewal, with constantly increasing power 
to turn it into act. 
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SHE TOOK HIS ARM. 


uch, we know, was demanded of the children 
of sixty and more years ago in the way of 
manners. “Be a little lady,” and “Be a little 
gentleman,” were frequent injunctions, compli- 
ance with which implied far greater restraint and 
formality than it would today. It is scarcely 
possible, however, that the experience of one 
small boy of that period can have been a common 
one. , 

“One evening,” he relates in some recent remi- 
niscences, ‘“‘when I was about eight years old, I 
was sent to attend a lady of fifty to an evening 
lecture. She was aunt to my half-brothers and 
the daughter of a Boston merchant and magistrate, 
and she had the old-time notions of dignity and 
decorum. I suppose she had never addressed her 
mother except as ‘Honored Madam,’ or ended 
a letter to her except by the formula, ‘ Your 
respectful and obedient daughter.’ I set forth 
with her with some awe, not lessened when pres- 
ently she turned upon me and said: 

“*T should think that a young gentleman brought 
up in such a family as yours would have the 
courtesy to offer his arm to a lady when he walks 
out with her after dark.’ 

“I was struck dumb with amazement. As I 
still took my father’s forefinger when we walked 
out together, I had hardly considered myself a 
young gentleman bound to the courtesy of grown 
men toward ladies, and I still think that she was 
somewhat hard upon so young a chap as I for the 
neglect of his manners.” 

However towering this old-time lady’s dignity, 
she could searcely, we must think, have been 
equally stately in stature if she was able to accept 
with comfort the arm which her juvenile escort 
doubtless hastened to offer her after such an 
impressive rebuke. 
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LIVING UP TO THE NECKTIE. 


he Camperfield grammar school is the one 

public building in a region of breweries and 
tenement-houses. To be sure, there is a police- 
station on the outer edge of the district, but the 
nearest church is along way off. Within a limited 
area five thousand persons live and are employed, 
and the Camperfield school is about the only 
eivilizing influence that seems to touch them 
closely. 

The master of the school used to look at his six 
hundred boys when they assembled noisily every 
morning, for the “hall exercises,” and wonder 
what he could do to help them, and how he could 
make headway against the manners and morals 
of the tenement-house. Instruction in history 
and literature seemed a kind of misfit for a boy 
with a dirty face, and the master felt that lessons 
in civil government did not wholly meet the need 
of ninth-grade boys, who were consistently uncivil. 
The regular Vranches must be taught, but these 
lads needed to learn other things aiso. 

Finally the master had a great idea. He pro- 
mulgated a new rule—that no boy should come to 
school without putting on a necktie and polishing 
his shoes. 

That was easy, the boys thought. Any fellow 
could get a necktie, and each had access to a 
blacking-brush, or could negotiate a “‘shine’”’ from 
some other fellow who was in the business, They 
liked the master, too, and if he could so easily be 
pleased, he should be. 

But as the master had foreseen, in order to put 
on a necktie a boy had to look in the glass. If 


his face was dirty he could not help perceiving 
it, and reflecting that a dirty face did not har- 
monize with a necktie. He washed his face, and 

















he could hardly do that without washing his hands 

also. Then, while putting a polish on his shoes, 
.he naturally glanced at his trousers. A fringe of 
burdock burs or a spatter decoration of street 
mud would not show very well against the radiant 
foot-wear, and a hole or a rip would strike him 
as distinctly demanding attention. The chances 
were that the boy who shined his shoes would 
brush his clothes in the bargain, and require 
repairs for any place that needed mending. 

After all this “sprucing up,” the boy would feel 
that he ought to live up to his necktie, so to speak. 
He would try to keep clean. Since he looked less 
like a hoodlum, he would feel less like one, and 
his actions would be improved to correspond. 
In fact, after the new rule was thoroughly estab- | 
lished, the whole neighborhood noticed the better- 
ment of its boys. | 

Thereupon the master of the Camperfield school | | 
put his philosophy into words for the benefit of a | 
few friends: 

“Many a criminal could be reformed, and many | 
a weak, discouraged fellow could be strengthened 
and set a-going,” he said, “by giving him a bath | 
and dressing him from top to toe in a new suit.” | 

There is wisdom in the remark. In a certain | 
sense every man lives up to his necktie. With | 
better raiment he instinctively puts on better 
manners. Actions that to one in trampish garb 
“come natural,’’ become impossible to the same 
man when he is clean and neatly appareled. 

“If the boy is rough, careless, or even slovenly,” 
says the master of the Camperfield school, “try 
the necktie cure.” 
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SLIPS OF FAMOUS AUTHORS. 


, pe in two newspapers, one in Chicago, the 

other in London, have been busy lately 
calling attention to slips in fact made by great 
novelists. Those who are wisest in the great things 
of life may need to put in a detail involving some 
technical point on which they are ignorant. Some 
of them, like Thackeray, whose method of work 
seems not to have been mincingly careful, went 
astray on points of fact, which it is an innocent 
amusement to track down. 

In Rachel Esmond Warrington’s preface to 
“Henry Esmond,” which Thackeray makes her 
date 1778, she speaks of the coming of Rochambeau 
to this country. Rochambeau did not come until 
1780. 

Thackeray speaks in “Pendennis” of Moham- 
med’s soldiers cutting off the heads of all prisoners 
who would not acknowledge that there was but 
one prophet of God. The truth is, Mohammedans 
believe in all the prophets of the Bible,—Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus,—only they believe that 
Mohammed is the greatest. Thackeray should 
have remembered this, for he had read Gibbon. 

In the “Virginians” Chaplain Sampson is unlaw- 
fully arrested for debt during divine service. 
Under the English law this could not be. An old 
offender like Sampson would probably have known 
this much of the law, and would hardly have ac- 
eepted the situation with the resigned question, 
“At whose suit, Simons?” 

Clive, in “The Newcomes,” asks, “Why have 
we no picture of the sovereign and her august 
consort?” The letter in which the question is 
asked is dated 183-. There was no prince consort 
until 1840. 

Some people think they have caught Defoe 
napping when he makes Robinson Crusoe fill his 
pockets with biscuits before he swims to the 
wreck. But Defoe wasamaster offact. Probably 
Crusoe kept on his short breeches. 

Sir Walter Besant, in ‘“‘The Children of Gibeon,” 
makes a new moon rise in the east at two in the 
morning. It is the old moon that rises in the 
morning. The new moon appears in the western 
sky, and sets soon after the sun. 

Rider Haggard describes in “King Solomon’s 
Mines” an eclipse of the new moon, an astronom- 
ical impossibility. 
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HOW A FAMOUS TOUR BEGAN. 


& of the many interesting reminiscences in 
“My Life in Many States and in Foreign 
Lands,” by George Francis Train, who has long 
been a well-known and picturesque figure in 
America, goes back to the days when there were 
no fast liners on the sea. 

On October 5, 1847, a gentleman went into his 
office in Boston and asked for Mr. Train. “I 
mean the old gentleman,” he said. 

Colonel Train was out of the office at the time, 
but the younger man remarked that as he had 
charge of the ship, he might be able to attend to 
his business; but he was extremely busy, as the 
Washington Irving was to sail in an hour. 

“That is just what I am here for,” said the 
caller. “I want to sail on that ship. I want 
passage for England.” 

Mr. Train told him there was but one stateroom 
left, and that he could have both berths for the 
price of one,—seventy -five dollars,—but that he 
must get aboard in great haste, as everything was 
ready, and the ship was waiting for final orders. 

He said he was ready. Mr. Train started to fill | 
out a passenger slip. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 

Then he took out of his pocket an old wallet 
with twine wrapped round it four or five times, | 
opened it carefully, and counted out seventy-five |. 
dollars. 

Mr. Train did not wait to see 
but threw it into a drawer and took him aboard. 
Emerson was just starting for England on his | 
famous lecturing tour, during which he visited | 

Carlyle. 
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THE SPANISH SCHOOL - TEACHER. | 


he teacher of any land may be overworked. 
He may suffer from the parsimonious policy 
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pauper. In making out his report, he asked what 
he should enter as the dead man’s profession. 
“What did he die of?” asked the magistrate. 
“Starvation,” replied the policeman. 
“Put him down as a schoolmaster,” replied the 
magistrate. 
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An Artistic and Beautiful Gift 
To Our Subscribers. 





| 
THE COMPANION CALENDAR for 

1903, a work of art of unusual ex- 
cellence, reproduces the most beautiful 
and touching scene in the world—a group 
of lovely children at the knee of a 
charming mother. 


HE CALENDAR takes the form of 
@ screen, decorated in the familiar 
colonial white and gold. It is 114 inches 
high and 18% inches wide. The large 
central picture as well as the side panels 
of rich chrysanthemums are copies of 
originals painted expressly for The 
Companion, and are exquisitely repro- 
duced in twelve colors. 


A NOVELTY in this Calendar is that 

the days of the month are printed 
on a detachable pad. This makes the 
Calendar not only more convenient for 
current use, but a beautiful household 
ornament to be preserved at the end of 
the year, unmarred by obsolete figures. 


THIS CHARMING SOUVENIR will 

be given to those subscribers who 
pay at this season of the year their 
subscriptions for 1903. It is not sold 
with the paper as a part of the value 
for which the subscription price pays, 
but is a gift from the publishers in 
acknowledgment of promptness. Old 
and new subscribers who pay now for 
next year’s subscription will receive 
the Calendar by return mail. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ADVICE FROM SADI. 


f the distinguished authors of Persia none, 
perhaps, has enjoyed a wider popularity 
than Sadi, who lived in the thirteenth century. He 
was a great traveller and a close observer, and | 
his anecdotes and short stories are described as | 
being founded on his own experiences and obser- | 
vations. In “Persian Poetry for English Readers” | 
Mr. 8. Robinson quotes the following from Sadi’s 
writings: . 
A pupil said to his instructor, “What am I to do 
for people incommode me with the frequency 0: 
their visits to such a degree that their conversa- | 
tion produces a great distraction of my valuable 





time?’ | f 


The teacher enpties. “To every one who is poor, 
lend; and from every one who is rich, borrow. | 
They will not come about you again.” af 

other example embodies excellent advice: | 
A silly fellow, having a pain in his eyes, went to a | 
farrier and asked him for a remedy. The farrier 
applied to his eyes et which he would 
have given to an animal, and it blinded him, upon 
which weet made an appeal to the magistrate. | 
The magistrate said: 

“This is no case for damages. It is plain that 
this fellow is an ass, or he would not have gone to 
a farrier.” 

No man of enlightened understandin if will com- 
mit weighty matters to one of mean abilities. 
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“RIP VAN WINKLE’S” SLUMBERS. 


r. Joseph Jefferson once played “Rip Van 
Winkle” in a Western town. In a hotel 
where he stayed, says Short Stories, was an 
Irishman who acted as porter and general assist- 
ant. Judged by the interest he took in the house, 
he might have been clerk, lessee and proprietor 
rolled into one. 


At about six o’clock in the morning Mr. Jeffer- 
son was startled by a violent thumping at his 





door. When he struggled into consciousness, and 
realized that he had left no word at the office to 
be called, he was indignant. His sleep was spoiled 
for that morning, so he arose and soon appeared 
before the clerk. 

“See here!” he demanded. “Why was I called | 
at this unearthly hour 

“I don’t know, sir, ” ' snowered the clerk. “I'll | 
ask Mike. 

He eee the Irishman, and said to him, | 
“Mike, there was no call for Mr. Jefferson. W hy 
did you disturb him ?”’ 

Taking the clerk to one side, the Irishman said 
in a whisper: 

“He was shnorin’ like a horse, sor, and Oi’d | 
heard the b’ys say he were oncet afther etd 

winty years. So I says to mesilf, says Oi, ‘Mik 
it s a-coomin’ onto him agin, = Ad ay juty to 
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THE WRONG SUGGESTION. 


good planter’s wife “‘befo’ de wah’’ was teach- 
ing a jet-black house girl, just fourteen and | 
fresh from the plantation, the letters of the 
alphabet. Betsy had learned the first two, says 
Harper’s Magazine, but always forgot the letter 


of the powers and be underpaid, even in our own | «¢ 


enlightened country. But in few countries, cer- | 
tainly not in the United States, could such a story 
as the one which follows be truthfully told. 

In the streets of a Spanish city, says the author | 
of “The Land of the Dons,” a police officer 
stumbled on the corpse of a ragged and emaciated 





“ Don’t the see with your eyes? Can’t you 

remember the word see?’” said her mistress. 
“Yassum,” answered Betsy. But she could not. 

Five minutes later Betsy began again bravely, 


| “A— B—” and there she stopped. 


“What do you do with your eyes, Betsy?’ 
“I sleeps wif ‘em, mis’. 


35th. Yea 
| throughout 1 the academic 


To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School. 


The Lawrence Scientific School offers professional 








courses in Engineering; Mining; Architecture ; Land- | 


scape Sees Chemistry; Geology ; Biology ; 

Anatomy ages and Hy, iene (preparation or 
medicals 8c con 8. oles cience for Teachers; and in Gen- 
eral Science. ew and enlarged equipment. For 
information address J. L. LOVE, Secretary,16 University 
Hall, Cambridge, Mass. "N. S. SHALER, Dean. 


Harvard Summer School. 
July 6 to August 14, 1903. 


| $8 courses in Arts, Sciences and in Physical Education. 


The work is designed for teachers, men and women. 
Redaced railway rates on account of the meng 


| the National Educational Association in Boston 


pamphletsapply toJ. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cam bridge, Mass. 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


Harvard Dental School, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


r begins Sept. 24th. Instruction is given 
year by lectures, recitations, 
clinics, and practical exerciees uniformly distributed: 


| Its infirmaries are open daily for operations on mouth 


and insertion of artificial teeth or pamphlet address, 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
283 Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass. 


It Fits the Spot 
that Hurts. 


“A FRIEND IN NEED.” 


BAILEY'S 


Good Samaritan 


Hot Water 
Nak Bottle. 


A “Doll’s Bottle” 
with eS 
Softasa pillow. Every 
inch of its surface_re- 
lieves and soothes. Lar- 
gest in heating surface 
and comforting power. 
For Earache, Toothache 
or Neuralgia steam by 
placin meist cloth in 
the hollo sk. 
hee to for the Sick. 
A perfect foot-warmer 
when the ends are buc- 
toned together. Don’t 
run any risk. It will be 
wanted quick some time. 























in. 
10-in. diam. & quarts), 1. ‘60 
11-in. diam. (3 quarts), 1.75 
L£very Une Guaranteed. All Dealers. gone on 
receipt of price. Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C. J. BAILEY € CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, ese. 
LEEMING, MILES & Co., Agts., Montreal. 
























“BALLETTO” 
GAME TABLE. FOR HOME PLAYING. 


mt on 
For Batione, ., Saab Golf, Etc. 
2 FASCINATING yg ets IN ANY ROOM 
, 634, and 7 ft. Weight, 30 to 70 lbs. 
on oe or dining table or on our folding stand, 
th mh Sing bi bl — away in Seer 


with piano finish; bed aot patent laminated wood wich shes steel 
girders; the a | bed that will remain ~ ee level under 
all reen b cover, best rubber and steel 
cushions, conesaled pod “eg covers, 16 finest balls, 4 
cues; 40 implements, poGRATIS . Write for booklet, free ; 
also for name of your local dealer. Burrowes Folding Ten- 
nis Tableis the best made. Send for descriptive price list. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., Portland, Me., and New York 
iP “as. ARC Burrowes Rustless Insec "eect Soreans. 
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BUY OUR SKATES 


and so secure best material, workmanship and 
style. Send for 


FREE CATALOGUE 

sent on receipt of postal-card request. 
Our well-known Skates are sold everywhere, 
If your dealer hasn’t the style you want we’ll 
sell direct. 
BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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“Here's To Your Health.”’ 


There’s a half-century of coffee 
roasting experience wrapped up in 
every package. 

Don’t believe that “some other’ 
is “just as good and cheaper.”’ White 
House may cost a few cents more, 
but because of its great purity and 
strength it ‘goes farther,” therefore 
it is not only best but cheapest. 
Many think they have the best till 
they try White House. 

Sold in 1- and 2-pound sealed 
cans in every State in Union. 


Dwinell-Wright Company 








Principal Coffee Roasters, 
\ Boston. Chicago. 
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Superior to sterling in wearing qualities. 
see it at your dealer’s. Get Catalogue 


Not Made 
by the Trust 


“LAKEWOOD” 
SALAD FORK AND SPOON. 


Beautiful designs, standard silver plate. 


SIMEON L. & GEORGE H. ROGERS COMPANY, Box 1205, HARTFORD, CONN. 









Equal to sterling in finish, 
Our FULL NAME on every piece. Ask to 
No. 4 from us; a postal br ings it, 
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BY MARTHA BAKER DUNN 


ere in my easy chair I sit 
An old, old man before the fire, 
Deaf to all sounds of every day 
And dead to every past desire. 


Verhaps the falling outward sense 
(Juickens the spirit’s inner ear, 

For sitting here before the fire 
You'd searce believe the sounds I hear. 


All this long aft.--..oon I heard 
The brook it: us. cd orchard sing 
Just as it used to, on the farm, 
When first the grass grew green in spring. 


You know that gurglin 
The voice of water w 

When it has burst its icy bond 
And finds itself alert and five. 


The birds, too, in the beech-tree grove, 
I hear them, as in days of yore 
When I went forth at break of day, 
Call through the sunrise hush once more. 


And that one bird that nested high,— 
I thought she had a silver throat,— 
A trickle of clear melody, 
It thrills me oft, her slender note. 


podsome noise,— 
with glee 


* mother’s voice, too,—oh, so plain 

t calls across the fading light: 

“Come, children, time to leave your lay ; 
Come in the house, ’tis almost night! 4 


Sometimes when you have left the room, 
And I alone am sitting here. 

I speak the answer right out Toud, 

“Yes, yes, I’m coming, mother dear!’’ 


Then there’s one song comes back to me, 
Your mother sang It, my dear wife, 

A slender girl dressed all in white, 
First time I saw her in my life. 


She used to carol like a bird,— 
’Tis an old-fashioned song, I know, 
But day by day I hear her still 
Singing, “John Anderson, my Jo.” 


1 sometimes think that when I go 
To join her in the angel throng, 

lier voice, above the heav’nly hymn, 
Will rise once more in that loved song. 


An old, old man—and common speech 
But seldom reaches my dulled ear ; 

Yet sitting here before the fire 
You’d scarce believe the sounds I hear. 
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UNDER ‘THE HEDGE. 


YOUNG man lay one 
summer day in the shade 
of an Osage orange 
hedge, and fought out 
the battle of his future 
purpose. 


crept through an 
opening that he might rest and think, undis- 
turbed by passing wagons. He was footsore 
and without a cent of money, and the question 
which he pondered was whether he should steal 
a ride upon the railroad, or continue his search 
for work by walking. His responsibilities to 
home and parents had suddenly gone. There 
was no one to forbid, and no one to advise. If 
he were caught by a brakeman he would, doubt- 
less, be put off the train, but that would be all. 
No one would recognize him, so what did it 
matter ? 

He had been a religious young man, and still 
meant to do right. But the way was long, the 
weather was hot, and his feet were blistered ; 
there was no one there to know or comment on 
the choice he should make. 

**I will start out right,’’ he said, at length. 
**T will do nothing of which I should be ashamed 
if my friends should see me. I will be true to 
my duty and myself.’’ 

He put on his shoes, crawled back through 
the hedge, and trudged on. .He split wood for 
his dinner, and. did chores for his lodging and 
breakfast, and bathed his sore feet under the 
pump. 

After four days he found work which kept 
him busy for a short time. He had neither 
stolen nor begged, and the money which he first 
earned insured him against the necessity of 
doing either in the future. The next day’s 
walk brought him steady work, and the future 
began to seem brighter. 

The work was hard. 





It was farming, and 
the weather was hot. The first Sunday he 
walked four miles and back to church and 
stayed to Sunday-school, where, as the weeks 
went by, he formed helpful acquaintances. 

A determination to do something better took 
root in his life, and grew stronger. He made 
good use of such books as he found at hand, and 
in time he secured a certificate to teach a country 
school. While he taught he studied, until at 
length he was ready to enter college. From 
college he went to the law school, working hard 
during his vacations to make both ends meet. 
At length he entered upon the practice of his 
chosen profession, and now stands upon the 
threshold of a successful career. 

This is the true story of an American boy, 
whose name, for obvious reasons, is withheld. 

**I fought out a hundred battles all in one,’’ 
he said, recently, ‘‘when I lay there under the 
hedge. I thought I was settling one practical 
question. In reality, I was deciding the course 
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of my whole life. I thank God for the strength 
that was given me to decide that question 
honestly. 


decision. ’’ 
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THE PHILOSOPHER AT HOME. 


never been and will never be intellectu- 

ally great, and Mrs. Bartlett, who is an 
agreeable rather than a shining fireside companion, 
cheerfully agrees with him. This cordial assent 
would satisfy most men. But Mr. Bartlett goes 
deeper; he wants his wife “to see for herself” 
why woman fails of greatness. Unfortunately, 
when Mrs. Bartlett sees for herself, it is not at all 
as Mr. Bartlett sees. As a philosopher he ought 
to be delighted with this proof of the soundness 


M Bartlett is fond of saying that woman has | and 


of his theory; as a husband his emotions are | man. 


usually more complex. 


“My dear,” he said one evening, as he looked 
up from his book and across the table at his wife 
“lam not one to deny to woman her place in social 


history; that is her own forever.” 

“I should think so,’’ murmured Mrs. Bartlett, 
regarding the bundle she was tying up for the 
r sale with appreciative eyes. 


“Woman’s instinct for the spectacular,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bartlett, “her activity, her impetuosity, 
her volubility and her vanity all contribute to her 
success. But in the intellectual world, as 1 have 
often pointed out, woman cuts no figure at all, and 
chiefly because of these very qualities. 

“Let me illustrate. I have just been reading 
about Madame dé Staél, the most brilliant woman 
of her day. She visited Germany. On her return 
she a flippantly of Goethe—the ageat Goethe, 
Martha! And somebody said to her bluntly 
‘Madame, you did not understand Goethe, and 
you never will understand him.’ Now what do 
you think she said?” _ 

“T haven’t the faintest idea,” confessed Mrs. 
Bartlett. 

“*Monsieur,’ said she, ‘I understand serene 
that is worth understanding; that which I don 
understand is nothing!’” 

“1 understand that perfectly,” said Mrs. Bartlett, 
after a thoughtful pause. “Itreally was nothing— 
bo her. How could it be if she didn’t understand 

9” 

Mr. Bartlett refrained from comment, but went 
on determinedly: “‘And it was the same brilliant 
woman who asked Fichte—Fichte, Martha!”’ 

“Oh yes, | know—all the ‘I’ and ‘me’ business,” 
Mrs. Bartlett said, hastily. 

“She asked him to give her an account ‘in 
fifteen minutes or so’ of his system of ae gy 
the famous system which it had taken all his life 
and his genius to evolve!” explained Mr. 
Bartlett, fixing his wife with his awful eye. “He 
had not spoken ten minutes when she interrupted 
him: ‘Itisenough; Lcomprehend. I comprehend 


perfectly!’ 

“What do you suppose his thoughts were?” 
questioned r. ‘Bartlett, after an impressive 

ause. “Can you imagine how the greatest phi- 
osopher of Europe felt on receiving such a truly 
feminine blow?” 

“Oh yes, | can imagine,” said Mrs. Bartlett, 
cheerfully. ‘‘He must have felt awfully slim to 
have her understand in ten minutes what had 
taken him all his lifetime to work out.” 

She tied a bow-knot with deft fingers, and laid 

fle. “I see ie point, 
Horace. id have nicer in 
Madame de Staé#l if she’d let him use up the whole 
fifteen minutes.” 
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TRAPPING ERMINE. 


he colder the climate the finer the fur, says 

the author of “The Greatest Fur Company 

of the World,” in Frank Leslie’s Magazine, 

and the difficulties of obtaining the rare furs are 

many. Ermine is at its best when the cold is 

most intense, the tawny weasel coat turning from 

fawn to yellow, from yellow to cream, and then 

to snow-white, according to the latitude and the 
season. 


Fox, lynx, marten, otter and bear the trapper 
can take with steel traps of a size varying with 
the game, or even with the clumsy but efficient 
deadfall; but the ermine, the fur of which is as 
easily damaged as the finest gauze, must 
handled differently. 

The hunter, going the rounds of his traps, has 
noted curious tiny tracks like the dots and dashes 
of the Mn poy alphabet. Here are little prints 
slurring into one another in a dash; there, a dead 
stop, where the quick-eared stoat has paused with 
beady eyes alert for snowbird or rabbit. Here, 
ory a clear blank on the snow, where the craft: 
little forager has dived below the light surface an 
wriggled forward like a snake to dart up with a 
plunge of his fangs into the heart-bl of the 
unwary snow-bunti ng. 

From the length of the jeape the trapper judges 
the age of the ermine. The full-grown ermine Eas 
hair coarse to be dama a snare, If, 
therefore, the tracks indicate a full-grown animal, 
the trapper suspends the noose of a ro twine 
or wire across the runway from a bent tw fe — 

r al 





when released, springs upward with a 
lifts the ermine off the ground and strangles it. 

f the tracks are like the prints of a baby’s 
fingers, close and small, the Seppee hopes to 
capture a pelt fit for a throne cloak. Perfect fur 
would be marred by the twine snare, so the 
Gagper devises as cunning a death for the ermine 
as the ermine devises when it darts up through the 
snow and fixes its spear-like teeth in the throat of 
a rabbit. 

First he smears his maating kale with grease, 
then he lays it across the track. The little ermine 
comes trotting in dots and dashes, and gallops and 
dives to the knife. The knife is frosted like ice. 
Ice the ermine has licked, so he licks the knife. 
But _ alas for the resemblance between ice and 
steel! Ice turns to water under the warm tongue ; 
steel turns to fire that blisters and holds the foolish 
little stoat by his inquisitive tongue, a hopeless 
prisoner, until the trapper comes. 
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REMEMBERED WASHINGTON. 


n 1849 Henry D. Thoreau visited Cape Cod, 

| walking from Eastham to Provincetown on 

the Atlantic side, and crossing the Cape half 

a dozen times on his way. In his book, “Cape 

Cod,” he describes an. interesting settler who 
remembered George Washington. 


We knocked at the door of the first house, but 
its inhabitants had all gone away. In the mean- 
while we saw the occupants of the next one 
looking out the window at us, and before we 
reached it an old woman came out and fastened 
the door of her bulkhead and went in again. 
Nevertheless we did not hesitate to knock at her 
door, when a grizzly-looking man appeared, whom 
we took sixty or seventy years old. He 
asked us, at first suspiciously, what our business 
was, to which we returned plain answers. 

“How far is Concord from Boston ?” he inquired. 

“Twenty miles by railroad.” 

“Twenty miles by railroad,” he repeated. 

“Didn’t you ever hear of Concord of Revolu- 
tionary fame ?’’ 

“Didn’t | ever hear of Concord? Why, I heard 





More than I knew depended on the | fi 


_| strange mingling of the 





the guns fire at the Battle of Bunker Hill| I am 
almost ninety; I am elghty-cight ears old. I 
was fourteen year old at the time of the Concord 
t, and where were you then?” 

¢ ware obliged to confess that we were not in 


e \. 

This was the merriest old man that we had ever 
seen, and one of the best preserved. There was a 
ast and present in his 
conversation, for he had lived under King George. 
might have remembered when Napoleon and 
the moderns generally were born. e said that 
one day, when the troubles between the colonies 
and the mother country first broke out, as he, a 
boy of fifteen, was pitching hay out of a cart, one 
Doane, an old Tory, who was talking with his 
father, a good Whig, to him;“ , Uncle 
Bill, you might as well undertake to pitch that 
pond into the ocean with a pitchfork as for the 
colonies to undertake to 

He remembered well 
how he rode his horse along the streets of Boston, 
and he stood up to show us how he looked. 

“He was a r-a-ther xge and 





eir independence!”’ 
eral Wash: and 


le 
you; this was the way with Washington.” 
Then he jum uy é bowed gracefully 
to right and left, show as if he were waving 
his hat. Said he, “That was W. “a 

He told us many anecdotes of the Revolution, 
and was much pleased when we told him that we 
had read the same in history, and that his account 
agreed with the written one. 





ut of eternity they spring. , 
The flower-years, bud ing, blossoming ; 
ning, opontné like the rose, 
The young year blows. 


The _— are flowers of shade and sun. 


All b 


ossoms Wither, stays not one; 
Fading, 


fading like the rose, 
year goes. 
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A PINK CANDLE. 


The o 

decorous but urgent crowd of women was 

A gathered round a counter where decorated 

candles were on sale at reduced prices, 

when a piercing voice from the edge of the crowd 
made known a wish. 


“J want a pink candle!” came the plaint. “I 
have te catch a train. Can’t you show me a pink 
candle?” 

At first the 
1 } Ww 


saleswoman paid no heed, but as the 
asr t 


d again and again, she a | 
sa soon can I will look, madam. 
think the pink candles are all gone.” 

. ailed the woman on the edge of the 
crowd, “are you sure? I don’t want a white one! 
1 want a pink candle!” 

“Can’t you find me a pink candle? I have to 
catch a train,” came two minutes later from_the 
voice, which was now nearer the counter. ‘You 
don’t seem to have anything but white ones.” 

“In a minute, madam,” said the saleswoman ; 
and at last, by virtue of two women a 
to wait until the insistent customer was served, 
the segtenet for the pink candle reached the 
col r 





unter. 
“You wouldn’t wish one of these white ones 
with the pink roses?’ asked the saleswoman, 
er in her boxes. 
“Ts 


wished a 
injured tone. “I don’ 
need to say it.” 

“‘Would this one do?”” The saleswoman at last 
ee a pink candle, somewhat jammed at the 


ower end. 
“That! No, of course not! I must have a 
which the sales- 


perfect one.” 
There was an interval durin 
e counter. When 
ed but triumphant, she dis- 


woman was out of sight under 
still in its wrappin It 


she rose again, fi 
closed a little packa; 

eandle of pale pink, fresh and 
unmarred in an way. 

am!” she said, wearily. “I’ve 


nk candle,” came.in an 
know how many times I 


proved to be a 
“ There, 


found this one candle that had been overlooked. 
Twenty-five cents, please.” 

“Wait!” said the woman, imperatively. “I—I 
think I’d rather have a white one, after all, now 
that I’ve seen both. You know you never can tell 
what you don’t want until you’ve seen it. Yes, 
I'll take one of the white candles, and please 
hurry, for I have to catch a train.” 
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RATHER HAVE THE MONEY. 


he business methods of insurance companies 

are not &t all to the liking of a shrewd old 

German farmer with whom a certain agent 

had some dealings. The house of the farmer, 

insured for a thousand dollars, had burned down, 

says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. The privilege 

of replacing a burned house is reserved by insur- 

ance companies, and the agent, haying this in 
mind, said to the farmer: 


“We'll put you up a better house than the one 
you had for six hundred dollars.” 

“Nein!” said the farmer, emphatically. “1 vill 
haf my one tousand dollar or a it house 
could not be built again for even a tousand.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it could,” said the insurance man. “It 
was an old house. It doesn’t cost so much to 
build houses nowadays. A _ six-hundred-dollar 
new house would be a lot bigger and better than 
the old one.” 

Some months later, when the insurance man was 
out for a day’s shooting, he rode up again to the 
farmer’s — 

“Just thought I’d stop while I was up here,”’ he 
said, ‘‘to see if you wanted to take out a little 
insurance.” 

“] got notings to insure,” said the farmer— 
“notings but my vife.” 

“Well, then,” said the insurance man, cheer- 
= “insure her.” 

“Nein!” said the farmer, with determination. 
“If she die, you come out here und say, ‘I not gif 

ou one tousand dollar. I get ou & Digger und a 

etter vife for six hunded. 0, sir, akes no 
more insurance oud!” 
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WHY HE SMOKED. 


- obinson, I never saw you smoking a cigar 
before,” said a Chicago man to an 
acquaintance whom he had met in the 

street. Robinson looked a trifle confused, but 

proceeded to give his reason for using tobacco. 

His explanation suggests very plainly the French 

proverb, which is, in English, “He who excuses 

himself accuses himself.” 

“I got into the habit in a curious way,” he said. 
“T used to smoke once or twice a year. One day, 
while I had a ci in my mouth, | accidentally 
scratched a small wart on my hand,—my hands 
were covered with them,—and some of the ashes 
got into the seratch. In a few days the wart went 














away. That seemed an easy way to cure them, 


and | tried it again on another wart. That one 
also went away. Sol keps at it. 

“Every few days I would smoke another cigar, 
scratch another wart, rub the ashes on the place, 
and in due time it would a awe, - Idon’t say the 

lan will work with everybody, but it did with me. 
hat’s how —” 

“But when they were all gone, why didn’t you— 
Oh, I see. You still have some to remove. Why 
don’t you treat all of them at once?” 

“Well, that more or less trouble. 
Besides, it might be painful.” 

“Then why not save up the ashes from one cigar 

use them as you em?” 


“I have an idea that they ought to be 
used while they are fresh.” 

“I seé. Then why not get the fresh ashes from 
some friend who is smoking?”’ 

“Why, r—well, you see, I can’t be sure 
that my friends use the same kind of cigars that I 
use, and I don’t know whether the ashes from 
other cigars would work as well. Sorry to hurry 
swag, but I—er—I’m in a little bit of a hurry to 
catch a train just now.” 


® © 


AN ECLIPSE IN CHINA. 


n China an eclipse of the sun or of the moon is 
| regarded as an evil augury for the emperor, 
intended to warn him to examine himself and 
correct his faults. Hence an eclipse is always 
looked on as an affair of state, and the greatest 
care is taken to calculate the time when it will 
happen. M. Edmund Plauchut in his book, “China 
and the Chinese,” describes a scene he witnessed 
when the moon played the astronomers of Pekin 
a mean trick. 


The imperial astronomers had announced that 
on February 7th, at eight o’clock in the evening, 
the dragon which wanders to and froin the regions 
of the air would endeavor to swallow the moon. 

The eclipse was to be total, so the astronomers 
had warned the people that the attack of the 
monster would be terrible, that the moon 
would very likely succumb if the shouts and noise 
of the gongs did not put the dragon to fi . 

Long before the appointed time lions of 
Chinese issued from the towns to the open country, 
there, nose in air, to watch the wonderful phe- 
nomenon. 

Those who had been unable to get gongs had 
provided themselves with saucepans, rattles, 
pieces of bamboo stems, and immense quantities 
of little red firecrackers. 

But what a disappointment! At eight o’clock 
the gazing multitudes saw the moon rise, a full 
unspotted disk, without a sign of anything unusual. 
At nine she was still shining pure. . Just as all 
hope was Geappearing, a tremendous noise began 
on every side, for the watchers saw a black spot 
advancing slowly across the face of the moon. 

It isi ible to describe the rage with which 
the Chinese beat their pans and gongs, whirled 
their rattles, amd let off the crackers. 
was evidently frightened away by the row, for 
after looking up at the full moon for an hour and 
seeing noth my ay of the black pot, the crowds, 
jubilant over their victory, began to disperse. 

It was learned later that the emperor sent word 
to the astronomers that the next time they made 
such a miscalculation he would relieve them of 
their appointments and send them into exile. 
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SETTLING DOWN. 


ary Ann was a solid and healthy native of 

M Prince Edward Island. At the age of 

twenty she had entered the kitchen of a 

Boston family, and there she had reigned for 
fifteen years. 


Every year she was left in charge of the city 
house for the three summer months, while the 
family were at the mountains, and during the rest 
of the year she directed the domestic affairs of 
the household in a firm and tranquil way. 

When the family returned in the fifteenth autumn 
of Mary Ann’s reigmshe announced her intention 
to marry within a month. 

“DPve been knocking about the world for this 
last fifteen years,” ary Ann, “ it’s time 
I settled down if ever I mean to do it.” 

“It doesn’t seem to me as if you had knocked 
about much,” said her mistress, with mild resent- 
ment, “but I’m gt you are to have a home of 
your own. What is the young man’s business?” 

“He’s the travelling agent for a new stove-lifter 
and a i oy said Mary Ann, proudly, “and 
he’s going to take me with him wherever he goes.” 


* © 


THE SOCRATIC METHOD. 


rs. Worth and her nine-year-old son, Tommy, 

M were walking across the City Hall Park 

in New York. Tommy manifested a lively 

interest in the Nathan Hale statue, according to 

the New York 7'ribune, which records a few of 
the questions he asked. 


“Mamma, what’s he tied for?” ‘ 

“So he can’t get away,” the proud mothe 
replied. 
“Is he alive?” was the next question. 
“No, Tommy, he is made of bronze, and there 
is no life in that.” 

“Then he couldn’t get away, could he, mamma?” 

“No, dearest.” 

“Then what is he tied for ?’’ 

“You see, dear, the soldiers caught him and 
bound him that way, and then they hanged him.” 

“Did they kill him, mamma?” 

“Yes, — 

“Then he is dead, isn’t he?” 

“Ye , pe 7? 

“Then how could he get away?” 

“Um—er—why, Tommy —”’ 

“Then why did they tie him, mamma?’’ 

Only the roar of Broadway could be heard above 
the intensity of her silence. 
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FELL INTO FAVOR. 


oon after Dr. George C. Pardee, of California, 
went.to Germany to study medicine at the 
University of Berlin, he paid a visit of cere- 
mony to Virchow, the great pathologist, who was 
then connected with the university. Young 
Doctor Pardee was diffident, says the New York 
Tribune, and the honor of meeting so distinguished 
a man nearly overcame him. 

As he entered the room he stumbled over a big 
bear’s-head rug, and pitched forward into the very 
arms of Virchow. 

“It deg me great pleasure thus to.embrace an 
American,” Virchow said, in excellent English. 


* © 


“WHAT is 

“Pete Smith,” 

“What occupation ?”’ continued the’ court. 

+ ~\ nothing much at present; just circulatin’ 
round. 

“Retired from circulation for thirty days,” pro- 
nounced the court, dryly.—Green Bag. 


our name ?” Pegatees the justice. 
responded the vagrant. 
























DRAWN BY FANNY ¥ CORY. 


LITTLE WORDs. 
By B. B. Keech. 


“Ves, you did, too!” 

“1 did not!” 
Thus the little quarrel started, 
Thus, by unkind little words, 
Two fond friends were parted. 


“I am sorry.” 

“So am I.” 
Thus the little quarrel ended, 
Thus, by loving little words, 
Two fond hearts were mended. 
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STRANGE DREAMS. 


By Llizabeth L. Gould. 


TWO 


While Polly May was fast asleep, 
Curled up in grandma’s chair, 

And dreaming of a lovely doll, 
With curly golden hair, 

All dressed in white, just like a bride, 
With pests and a fan 

And handkerchief, her little foot 
Went sound asleep, began 

To dream of knives, and needles, too, 
And prickly thorns, and strings 

Too tight, and pins, and little wasps, 
And nettles full of stings. 

And so, though Polly May’s own dream 
Was pleasant as could be, 

Her poor, unhappy little foot 
Soon woke her up, you see. 
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THE JOLLY SERVING-MEN. 


By Pauline C. Bouve. 


I have neither house nor castle, 
Nor a single foot of land, 

But I’ve ten jolly serving-men 
Ranged straight on either hand. 
Sometimes they are such busy lads, 

Sometimes they are so idle, 
Sometimes I have to hitch them up 
With a check-rein and a bridle. 


In winter-time they go to school 
Dressed snugly all together ; 

In summer-time they berrying go 

uite free of fur or leather. 

If through the forests green I ride, 
Or sail far o’er the sea, 

All in a row, on either side, 
My good men follow me. 


The . | they are dwarf men, 
And two are giants tall. 

Just four of them are middling, 
And two are rather small. 

Now, come, put on your thinking-cap,— 
I'll give you guesses ten 

If you will tell me who they are, 

My jolly serving-men. 
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CHILDREN’S 
UE Io 


A GOOD RIDDANCE. 


When the New Year in at the front door peeps, 
And out at the back door the Old Year creeps 
I hope he will carry away on his back 

A load as big as a pedler’s pack; 

And we'll stow away in his baggage then 
Some things that we never shall want again. 
We will put in the puckery little pout 

That drives all the merry dimples out, 

And the creasy scowls that up and down 
Fold nice little foreheads right into a frown; 

. And the little quarrels that spoil the plays, 
And the little grumbles on rainy days, 

And the bent-up pins, and the teasing jokes 
That never seem funny to other folks; 

And the stones that are tossed—be sure of that — 

At robin redbreast and pussy cat. 

And we'll throw in the bag some cross little ‘‘don’ts,” 
And most of the “can’ts” and all of the “ won’ts,” 
And the grumpy words that should not be said 

When mamma calls, “It is time for bed.” 

If we get all these in the Old Year’s pack, 

And shut it so tight that they can’t come back, 
To-morrow morning we'll surely see 

A Happy New Year for you and me. 
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A DAY 


hen Pauline woke that morning 
W her first thought was what a 
long, long day it would be 
without mamma. Pauline and her 
mother had been boarding at a farm- 
house when Pauline had been taken 
sick, and she and mamma ‘had had a 
long three weeks in their two rooms. 
Polly was almost well now, but she 
was not allowed to go out or to have any 
callers. And now mamma had to go in 
the city to see papa and the boys, and 
would be gone all day. She had 
planned to start by an early train, 
before Polly was awake, and she would 
not get back until after six at. night. 
But Polly had promised to be brave 
and cheerful, because she knew mamma 
really must go. 
Mamma had said that Polly should 
have some surprises during the day to 


in the breakfast-tray. 


OF SURPRISES. 


By Ida Kenniston. 


make it pleasant. Polly dearly loved | 
surprises when they were pleasant ones. | 
The first one came when Betsy brought | Through the afternoon there were 
As the cover was | more surprises. 





finish Miranda Jane’s white apron. When 
she gets it all done and dolly is dressed in 
it, then read the note in Miranda’s dress 
me Mamma loves her Polly very 
much. 


Polly finished the sewing, and then 
dressed Miranda and played with her 
awhile. She had forgotten to look for 
the note in dolly’s pocket, but when she 
remembered about it she read it eagerly. 

Betsy is coming at ten o’clock with your 
glass of milk, and then she will bring you 
another surprise. Guess what it will be. 

Polly had not long to wait until ten 
o’clock came. She drank the milk and 
ate the new cookies Betsy had just 
baked. Betsy had laughed when Polly 
asked if the cookies were the surprise, 
and had said, ‘‘No, indeed.’’ She came 
in again in a very few minutes with the 
surprise in her apron. It was—kittens, 
two of them, borrowed from a neighbor. 
They were just big enough to toddle 
about, and how Polly did enjoy them! 


One was a new story- 


| lifted from the plate of hot toast, Polly gave a | book that a note on her dinner-tray told her she 


| gasp and then a laugh. 
| in one big circle, and eyes, nose and mouth were 
| marked on it in bright currant jelly. A card 
in front of the plate had these lines in mamma’s 
| writing: 
The man in the moon 
Came down quite soon 
To inquire the way to Polly. 
His picture is here, 
In jelly so clear, 
So eat it all and be jolly. 

When Polly began to drink her cocoa she found 

another card under the cup, with these lines: 
When you’ve drunk your cocoa up, 
Look in the box beneath the cup. 

Polly finished every crumb of the nice break- 
fast in a pleasant feeling of excitement. The 
surprises were beginning already, and there 
promised to be more of them. 

There was a thin, flat box under the cup and 





saucer. It was wrapped in white paper and tied 
with ribbon. When Betsy had gone out with 


the tray, Polly opened the box. In it was a 
puzzle made from a bright-colored picture on a 
stiff card that had been cut in many odd pieces. 
Polly had to spend some time in getting ail the 
pieces together properly so as to make the pic- 
ture complete. A note in the box read: 


How is my little daughter? I hope she will 
have a pleasant day. 


The toast had been cnt | 





| 





erhaps she will like to | 


would find in mamma’s lower bureau drawer. 

Another note brought in by Betsy, later, said 
there were four little presents hidden in the 
room, every one marked ‘‘ Polly,’’ and she 
might have a game of hunt the slipper for them. 

One present was a tiny box of big, fat raisins. 
That was on the floor under the sofa. Another 
was a new pink hair ribbon. That was ina 
white envelope that was fastened to the back of 
the looking-glass. It was really very strange 
that Polly found it. There was a lace-trimmed 
handkerchief so small that it could only be 
meant for Miranda. There was a little purse 
with three bright pennies in it. 

Then Betsy came in to say: 

‘*Your mamma said I might tell you there 
would be one more surprise at half past five.’’ 

When Betsy had gone Polly lay down for a 
while, because she was rather tired. It was 
lonesome now, and although she had had a 
pleasant day, oh, she did want mamma now! 
But before she had time to be very lonesome 
she fell asleep. 

‘*‘Wake up, little daughter! 
ready. How does Polly like me for a surprise ?’’ 

Mamma had come home an hour earlier than 
she had told Polly to expect her. That was 
the very nicest surprise at half past five. 
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LITTLE BOYS AND LITTLE SHEEP. 


his little curls, all wringing wet. 

‘* Just knew the 
’nough !’’ he grumbled. 

‘“Then why did you slide ?’’ asked aunty. 


| St came home with his clothes, and even | the other field. 


So in he jumped, without 
looking where he was going, and down he 


ice wasn’t strong | tumbled to the bottom of an old dry well, where | 


father used to throw stones and rubbish. The 
next sheep never stopped to see what had 


***Cause all the other boys did,’’ said Joe; become of him, but jumped right after, and the 


| ‘so I had to, or they’d laugh.’’ 
His aunt gave him dry clothes, sat him 


hot ginger tea. Then she told him a story: 


|down behind the stove, and made him drink | barked his very loudest. 


| next, and the next, although father tried to 





Supper is nearly 








NUTF TO CRACK, 


1, 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


Drop a letter used as a numeral from one word 
to make the next. 

Supports for candles become thin cakes; 
wints in a game become painful; to skip about 
Pocumnes a native of Denmark; an empty show 
becomes food; a balance becomes a transfer of 
property; a vagabond becomes coarse hominy ; 
slander becomes a kind of shoe; to make clean 
becomes acid ; a weapon of war becomes a harrow 
way. 

2. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 
My ------ friend has been in Rome. 
“ee an = at once,” he writes, “for home. 
I shall devote myself to 
--’- time I made in life a start. 
See that a---- -- baked for me, 
To-morrow I'll be there to tea.” 


3. 
DIVIDED WORDS. 


You may set off the ----- dish now it is 
empty, and give the - - - - on the table. 

----’- -- horseback again. Doesn't he look 
like the equestrian statue of General - - ? 

I climbed into my - - - and drove off, leaving 
the --- -- the sidewalk staring after me. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first accommodates the man, 
My next receives his beast, 

My third in medieval times 
Accompanied the feast ; 

My fourth is a verb of letters four, 
My whole an exercise 

Where many take a leading part, 
But one’s the observed of all eyes. 


5. 
CONCEALED WORD-SQU ARE. 


To ~~ a meteor through the sky, 
To have no piece of pumpkin pie, 

To waver to-day, 

And in summer get hay, 
That's the time when terrapin learn to fly. 


6. 
CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS. 
Example: Syncopate to wander and leave to 


| drive them back, and Watch, the old sheep-dog, | ‘@’Ty. 5t-r-ay. 


But they just kept on 


| Syncopate = of a flower and leave to resound. 
| Syncopate 


raise and leave a multitude. 


jumping and jumping, till the well was full. | Syncopate a street urchin and leave profit. 


‘‘When I was a little girl, Joe, my father had | Then father had to pull them out as best he 
| a great flock of sheep. They were queer things; | could; and the sheep at the bottom of the well | Syncopate ointment and leave to rescue. 
| where one went, all the rest followed. One | were almost smothered to death.’’ 


| day the big ram found a gap in the fence, and 
| he thought it would be fun to see what was in 





‘‘My! what silly fellows!’’ exclaimed Joe. 
Then he looked up at his aunt and laughed. 





| Syncopate the choice part and leave to overcrowd. 
| Syncopate floats and leave rodents. 


Syncopate to color and leave to gasp. 
Syncopate a visitor and leave a blast of wind. 
Syncopate to cement and leave the head 

The syncopated letters form an old proverb. 


we 
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RE @ SCIENCE 


NAT U 
EAT AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR CoAL.—The 
consequences of the recent coal strike have 

directed attention to the manufacture of peat 

briquettes in Canada as possibly indicating a 


substitute for anthracite as fuel. United States 
Consul Gunsaulus, at Toronto, reports that 
improved methods have resulted in the manu- 
facture of blocks of peat of such density and 
quality that they serve very well in the place of 
coal. The maximum manufacturing cost is | 
$1.50 per ton. The Canadian experiments in | 
this industry have continued for several years, 
but the best results have been attained within 
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the past few months. 
WwW" THE PTARMIGAN’S TAIL IS BLACK 
One of the most entertaining of recent 
chapters in natural history is that which relates 
to the many curious means that birds and other 
animals possess of deceiving the eyes of their 
enemies. Mr. E. Sandys, 
in writing of upland game- 
birds, calls attention to a 
remarkable and beautiful 
instance. When the ptar- 
migan puts on its winter 
dress it has a black tail. 
One might suppose that 
this would attract atten- 
tion to the bird crouching 
on the snow, but in fact it serves for conceal- 
ment. Every projection on a snow-field casts a | 
dark shadow, and that is what the tail of the 
motionless ptarmigan looks like, the body of | 
the bird resembling a mere hump on the white | 
background. 








ATURAL COLORED SILK. —Recent experi- | 
ments in France have shown that the | 
yellow and green colors possessed by the silk | 
spun” by certain caterpillars are due to coloring | 
matter derived from the food, and passed through | 
the blood of the spinners. By impregnating | 
leaves with artificial colors ‘the experimenters | 
caused some species of caterpillars to produce 
silk of bright orange-yellow and fine rose hues. 
By the aid of the spectroscope the presence and 
nature of colored pigments in the blood of the 
little animals was established. 


HE CENTER OF SpKECH.— Professor D. 

J. Cunningham of Dublin, in a recent 
lecture, described the inherited nature of right- 
handedness in man. He also made some very 
interesting statements about the location, in the 
brain, of the center of speech. In all right- 
handed persons this center is on the left side of 
the brain. But in left-handed persons the 
speech center is shifted to the other side, so 
that, as Professor Cunningham says, ‘‘The 
left-handed osanens from the right brain.’’ 





This Beautiful Calendar 
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package. A package of Knox's Gela- 

tine makes two quarts—half gal- 

lon of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX 
80 Knox Ave. 
Johnstown, N.Y. 





A Friendly 
Contest With a 


Daisy 
Rifle. 


or powder. ; 

Our rifles have walnut 

stocks, handsome ni¢k- 

eled si barrels, im- 
ate and inter- 

changeabl Lt 

your dealer will not sell 


“DAISY” 
oR 
“SENTINEL” 


send us his name and 
we will send any style 
from factory, charges 
prepaid, upon receipt 
of price. 


Duisy button and illus- 
trated booklet free. 
THE DAISY MPG. CO., 
Plymouth, Mich., U.S. A. 











]verJ ohnson 


Revolvers 
will stand 
the test of 
the most 
criticol 
inspection 


ACCIDENTAL 


DISCHARGE 
IMPOSSIBLE 













SAFETY HAMMER 
AUTOMATIC 


$ 5 6) Of your dealer or 
4 sent to any address 
4s cash with order 
Mverfohnson'’s Arms & Cycle Works 
FITCHBURG MASS. 
99 Chambers St New york 























so close to a sweet, 
The Bath, refined woman’s heart, 
may always suggest real luxury if the 
tub: is kept white and clean with 


Neal’s Enamels 
THE GENUINE 
the kind which requires so little effort. 
A Sample FREE. — ea onl cal oe 
her name and address, the name and address 
of the dealer from whom she buyssuchthin<s 
and 5 two-cent _— for postage 
and packing, we will send a can of 
Neal's Pure White Enamel, enough to 
cover a chair, waste-basket or larg 
pictures frame. ye will also send 
an instructive booklet on“ Enamels 
and Enameling.” 
New Era Prepared House Paint, 
absolutely pure, lasts for years. 
ACHE WHITE LEAD & “ind WORKS, 
Dept. E, Detroit, Mich. 





The “Carmen” Bracelet. 
Adjustable ; fits any wrist or arm and stays 
wherever placed. Patented. Rich, beautiful 
design. Gold-filled and_ sterling silver; 
chased, half-chased and plain. You can get 
the “ Carmen ”’ bracelet at jewelry stores. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 


































CURRENT-EVENTS|: 


HE SITUATION IN VENEZUELA, when 

this record closes, December 18th, is ex- 
tremely grave. Italy has joined Great Britain 
and Germany in the attempt to coerce the 
Venezuelan government to a settlement of its 
claims, and Italian war-ships have been sent to 
Venezuela. Spain and Belgium have presented 
claims, but without a menace of force. Decem- 
ber 14th the British and German commanders 
in Venezuelan waters, irritated by an attack 
made by a rabble on a British merchant steamer 
in the harbor of Puerto Cabello, demanded an 
apology within two hours, and at the expiration 
of that time bombarded and destroyed the 
defenses of that port. President Castro, through 
the friendly offices of the United States, has 
sought the consent of the British and German 
governments to arbitrate the differences. The 
leading merchants and bankers of Caracas have 
appealed to President Castro to yield to the 
demands of the powers, and are taking measures 
to provide the necessary money to meet the 
obligations and furnish guarantees to the credi- 
tors of Venezuela. 


HE SCARCITY OF FUEL, resulting from the 

long strike in the anthracite fields, was 
keenly and widely felt last month in New York, 
New England and other parts of the country 
ordinarily dependent upon the anthracite sup- 
ply. Severe cold and repeated snow-storms not 
only intensified the suffering of those who could 
not get fuel, but checked the shipment of 
supplies by water. Anthracite coal could be 
bought in only small quantities at any price; 
and charitable organizations in the cities were 
taxed to their utmost to meet the pressing 
necessities of the destitute. i 


T= War GAmEs in the Caribbean by the 
vessels of the combined North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic and European squadrons of the 
United States navy were begun December 5th, 
and were to be continued for several weeks. 
The first was a search or scouting problem, 
in which the combined South Atlantic and 
European squadrons, under the command of 
Rear-Admiral Sumner, and designated as the 
White Fleet, represented an advanced detach- 
ment of an enemy whose object was to secure 
a base in Porto Rican waters, between Mayaguez 
on the west, and Great Harbor, Culebra Island, 
on the east. The enlarged North Atlantic 
squadron, under Rear-Admiral Higginson, and 
known as the Blue Fleet, was to prevent this 
movement. The White Fleet was successful. 


HE GREAT AssoOUAN DAM, which has been 

built to hold back the waters of the Nile 
during the flood period, and to permit their 
gradual use for irrigation during the rest of the 
year, was opened December 10th by the Khedive 
of Egypt. The Duke of Connaught, who laid 
the foundation of the dam in February, 1899, 
was present, and the Duchess of Connaught, on 
the invitation of the khedive, placed a stone 
commemorating the event. 


HE GERMAN TARIFF BILL was passed 

December 14th by a vote of 202 to 100. This 
result was reached by a compromise between 
the government and the majority in the Reich- | 
stag, and by a summary application of the | 
previous question, by which voting on amend- 
ments was cut off. With a single exception, 
the proposed grain duties are restored to the | 
original figures of the government, but there are 
heavy advances on animals and meats above the 
government’s rates. 


RS. JULIA DENT GRANT, widow of Presi- 
dent and General Ulysses S. Grant, died 
at Washington, December 14th, aged 76. She 
was a woman of dignity and strength of char- | 
acter. She was married to General, then | 
Lieutenant, Grant in 1848, and up to the time of | 
his death, in 1885, was his constant companion 
so far as the nature of his military and public | 
duties permitted. ok 
E SHORE END of the American Pacific 
Cable was laid at San Francisco, December 
14th, with some ceremony, and the cable steamer 
began laying the ocean cable to Honolulu. — It is 
expected that the cable will be in operation 
between San Francisco and Manila before 
July ist. Py 
NOTHER ARBITRATION AWARD has been 
made at The Hague in favor of the United 
States. ° The case related to the claims of 
American sealers for the seizure of four vessels 
by the Russian government about 10 years ago. 
Professor Asser, the Dutch jurist who arbitrated 
the ease under an agreement between the 
governments of Russia and the United States, | 
awarded damages against Russia to the amount 
of about $100,000. Incidentally, he defined two 
important principles: first, that the jurisdiction 
of a state cannot extend beyond its territorial 
waters except by special treaty ; and second, that 
damages may be given for the prospective profits 
of which the complainant had been deprived. 











ing to invest. Pay in cash. Nice work. See adv’t. [ Adv. 


Make money by selling Batt/es’ reliable seeds. Noth- 








ELASTIC STOCKINGS ifincorestedtin thetetore 


y - 4, you to Ag EE, at once for our illustrated cata- 
loate Prank W. Gorse Co., Mfrs., Highlandville, Mass. 


a] 


The » Greider Strains, 


to make prize wamers? 
Very wow pe ses on n birds ee eggs, ee 
for 10 sents. Peer 
B. EH. GREIDER, RHEEMS, PA. 
152 STAMPS, 


- a fikerent, Serva, 
etc., 10c. 1000 mixed, — Sc. A pprov if 
sheets, st of 
packets, a heen, PF ng . FREE. 

. Stamp Co., 27 Bromfield St. 








, Boston. 





Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 

chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 













For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
elusive assurances that 
there Snetiing better, Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the —— testimont«/s 
as to its value. = 

New York. 


\ Vapo-Cresolene Co., i ” 161 Notre Notre Damest Mon —_— JF 



















TELEGRAPHY 







ses low and can one-half by 
working for. board. 
give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish ares 
passes to destinations. We 
more orders for operators than 
we can 2 fill and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 








We have no agents or branch stores. 


Reduced Prices 
on Suits and Cloaks. 


E recently secured, at 
a greatly reduced 
price, from a woolen 
manufacturer whose busy time 
was over, a choice assortment 
of fabrics, er may for Winter 
and early Spring wear. We 
will make these goods into 
Suits, Skirts and Cloaks to 
order only, and pass them 
on to you at one-third less 
than regular prices. lf any 
garment made by us is not 
satisfactory, send it back 
promptly, and we wll re- 
Juni your money. Nearly 
¥ all of our styles are iacladel 
in this Sale. 
Note these reductions: 
Suits, in the newest 
models, suitable for 
Winter and early 
Spring wear, for- 
mer price $10, re- 
duced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10. 
The New Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Handsome Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and 
Corduroy, former $17, reduced to $11.34. 
$19 a vosuend to $12.67. 
jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats, reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day, Patan and Walking Skirts, former 
price $6, to $4. $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
Reduced aes on ro aly. Day Suits, 
ravelling Suits, Ragians, Etc. 
We are also closing out a number of Sample garments 
at one-half of regular prices. 


















Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List sent free 
upon soqpest, Be sure to oy L at you wish the 
inter Catalogue and “Pi rice Samples. 
This is the las’ month of the Bie so act quickly 
if ge wish to take advantage of it. 
ur new Spring Catalogue will be read January 
2; every oe l-dressed woman. should have a 
oy: y, and we mail you one, 
a to of new Spring Samples, as soon as 
pmal 4 Be sure to say you wish the New Spring 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THB NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Thoroughly and somaint. Expen- 
h uce 


Railroads 











Infants’ 
Short Dress 


of Nainsook, square 
yoke of hemstitching 
and feather -stitching, 
finished with hem- 
stitched ruffle, neck and | 
sleeves trimmed to cor- 
respond, skirt has hem- 
stitched hem. Sizes, 6 


months, 1, 2 and 
3 years, 89c. 
Our 


Catalogue 


(sent for 4 cents post- 





Eon | 





age) describes over 2,000 
articles—more than 1,000 
of which are handsome- 
ly illustrated—for the 
Complete Outfitting of 


| 
Boys, Girls é Infants. | 








We have no branch stores—no agents. 
Correspondence receives prompt attention. | 
Address Dept. 15, | 
60-62 W. 23d St.. NEW YORK. | 





























In the Treatment of Red, Rough Hands, — 
Itching Palms, Shapeless Nails and 
Painful Finger Ends 


Cuticura Works Wonders 


Soak the hands on retiring in a 
strong, hot, creamy lather of Cuti- 
cura Soap. Dry, and anoint freely 
with Cuticura Ointment, the great 
skin cure and purest of emollients. 
Wear, during the night, old, loose 
kid gloves, or light bandages of old 
cotton or linen. For red, rough, 
chapped hands, dry, fissured, itch- 
ing, feverish palms, with shapeless 
nails and painful finger ends, this 
treatment is simply wonderful. 
Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura 
Soap, assisted by Cuticura Ointment, for pre- 
serving, purifying and beautifying the skin, for 
cleansing the scalp of_crusts, scales and dan- 
druff, and the stopping of falling hair, for soften- 
ing, whitening and soothing red, rough and sore 
hands, for baby rashes, itchings and chafings, 


and for all the purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. 





Why don’t you get a 
Horseshoe Brand Wringer ? 


I will lighten your day’s work. 


Every Wringer is warranted from one to five 
years. The rolls are made of Para Rubber. 
They wring dry, last long, and will not 
break buttons. Our name and trade-mark 
are on every wringer and roll. 


r syo0 Worth of Fun, Be, 


Send stamps or nicke 
“Surprise Toy.” It has amused Fa 








Dept. 1, THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
q 99 Chambers St., New York City. J 













































size of 
the stump 
tells the qual- 
ity of the pencil. 













American Graphite 


PENCILS 


int fnhotders to Monit This ie ile the their Peay 










are ie bin 

with Dixon i Graphite. 
Try it. At all dealers everyw 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
ersey City, N. J. 
Booklet A D free. 











| weighed g pounds ; 
















always—if it is set with the unusually 
beautiful patterns of 
«1835 R. WALLACE” 
— —_—_—_—_——— 
Silver Plated Ware. Every piece is modeled after solid 
silver patterns, and has all its wear at half the cost 
This illustration is reduced from a page of our de- 
lightful book by Mrs. Rorer,“*How to Set the Table,” 
which shows exactly the correct adornment of the table 


for every occasion. 


Address Dept. B. 


Sent free for 4 cents postage. 








" guarantee of excellence. 


R. Wallace, & SONS MPG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. | 
R. W. & S. stamp on sterling silver is 
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|}I am sending you a photograph of our 


son, Hamblen Cowley Eaton. At birth he 
at four weeks 6 3-4, 
and we feared and all our friends were 
certain we would lose him, but we began 
the use of Mellin’s Food, and now every 
one says “‘a typical Mellin’s Food baby.” 
We are confident Mellin’s Food saved his 
life. 
MRS. FRED C. EATON, 
Warren, Pa. 


A SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD SENT FREE 





MELLIN’S FOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS. 











Begin the New 
Year Right. 


Discard the Chopping 
Knife and Bow! and 


GET A 
“Universal.” 


Sold at Best 
Hardware Stores. 
See that “Universal” is 
on the Machine you 

urchase. There are 
nferior imitations. 
Send for C Cook-Book 
Con aR BE Descrip- 
tion 


Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 

















































Made from finest Para rubber. 
Occupies small space when travel- 
ling. Can use as much or as little 
water as desired. The force of flow 
is regulated by pressure on bulb. 


Sold by first-class druggists or direct, 
Post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00. 
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THE YOUTH’sC omrAaxion isan jilustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Its s 
scription ea e is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

ney & Subes riptions may begin at any time during 
the 

Money 7 Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do ee request Agents to 
collect money for renewals, Pa a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subse 

Payment for The Companion, “aa sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of pono 
by us, the date after the address on your 
which shows when the subscription expires, aril 
be changed 

Always give. the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GRANULAR EYELIDS. 


HE marked increase in the preva- 
lence of granular lids, or trachoma, 
in this country in recent years is 
attracting the attention of the sani- 
tary authorities; and well it may, 
for it is a most serious affection, not 
only on account of the discomfort it 
causes, but also by reason of the 
damage it may do to the sight. 

The disease prevails chiefly in schools and 
asylums, or wherever else numbers of children are 
brought together in intimate relations, as in the 
crowded tenements of the larger cities. It is an 
inflammation of the conjunctiva lining the eyelids, 
running a slow but obstinately progressive course, 
and in time inducing secondary changes in the 
cornea and conjunctiva covering the eyeball, which 
may seriously affect or even destroy the sight. 

It may begin with the symptoms of a simple 
eatarrhal conjunctivitis, or “pinkeye,” such as 
reddening of the eyes, increased secretion of tears, 
and a feeling as of sand in the eyes, all of which 
are much worse in a bright light. The lids are 
puffy, and are sometimes the seat of a most 
annoying twitching. These acute symptoms grad- 
ually subside, but the eyes do not get well. The 
inflammation continues in a chronic form; the 
eyes remain weak and sensitive to the light; there 
is a constant feeling as of a cinder in the eye, 
which creates an uncontrollable impulse to wink 
rapidly; and there is present more or less dis- 
charge of a thin fluid, often causing the lids to 
adhere together in the morning. 

Sometimes the beginning of the trouble is less 
acute, and the inflammation is sluggish from the 
start. On turning over the lids the inner surface 
is seen to be studded with minute prominences of 
a translucent appearance, looking like exceedingly 
small grains of sago; these are the granulations 
which give the name to the disease, and which, 
by rubbing against the eyeball, in the repeated 
winking caused by irritation, produce ulceration 
and loss of transparency of the cornea, and injure 
vision. 

The treatment is very difficult, and can be carried 
out effectively only by a skilled physician, but 
much can be done in the way of prevention. The 
disease is contagious, and an entire school may 
speedily become infected from a single case. A 
child suffering from this trouble should not be 
allowed to attend school, and all cases which 
occur in institutions should be isolated as strictly 
as if they were cases of scarlet fever or smallpox. 
Above all, there must be no use of towels, soap 
or wash-basins in cemmon. 
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“ jim.” 


hose who have read “How the Other Half 

Lives” and “The Making of an American” 
know that Mr. Jacob A. Riis is a teller of truth. 
They will welcome his new book, “The Battle with 
the Slum.” This story, one of the many in that 
book of direct experience, tells itself, and is not 
the work of a newspaper man making sentimental 
“copy.” 

“I used to think,” writes Mr. Riis, “that it would 
have been better if Jim had never been born. He 
had had a father once who was kind to him. The 
one he called father had been sent to Sing Sing 
for a midnight burglary shortly after he married 
Jim’s mother. 

“His mother drank. She would disappear for 
days, sometimes for weeks at a time, on her 
sprees. Jim never asked any questions. He kept 
aloof from us, paddling his own canoe, lest we 
should ask questions. 

“With such lifts as she got, the mother was able 
for a time to keep a roof over her head and Jim’s; 
but at length they disappeared. Nobody in the 
neighborhood knew or cared where they had gone. 

“One winter day our visitor had gone to the 
hospital to see a girl who had been under our 
eare. As she hurried down the aisle between the 
beds, she felt a tug at her sleeve. There lay Jim’s 
mother. 

“The nurse supplied the facts. The woman, she 
said, had been picked up in the streets, drunk 
or sick—the diagnosis was not clear at the time. 
She was too weak to speak, and could only plead 
with her large, sad eyes. As she tried to make 
those eyes say what was in her soul, two big tears 
rolled down her cheeks. The visitor understood 
that it was Jim she wished to ask about. 

‘*T will find him,’ said the visitor, and left the 
woman, who in a moment was sleeping with a 
smile on her lips. 

“But it was not easy to find Jim. He seemed to 
be dodging us. When 4t last we did find him, so 
pinched and pale that we felt a shock of remorse, 
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he told a simple story. For days he had watched 
for his mother in the old haunts, nor had he failed 
to keep his vigil when the cold nights came. This 
went on for seven weeks. Then he heard that he 


“was wanted. News that we were searching for 


him had got out in some way. The other boys 
told him it was the ‘cruelty’ man sure; and then 
had begun our long game of hide and seek. 

“We took him to the hospital where his mother 
lay. Away off at the further end of the room he 
knew her, and before we could stop him, he ran 
to her and fell on her neck. 

“*Mother! Mother, why don’t you speak to me? 
I’m all right—I am.’ 

“Tears ran down the thin face turned to his. 
took her in his arms again. 

“*T am all right, mother, honest 1 am. Don’t 
you cry. I couldn’t keep the rooms, mother. 
They took everything, only the deed to father’s 
grave. I kept that.’ 

“He dug in the pocket of his old jacket, and 
brought out a piece of paper, carefully wrapped 
in many layers of rags and newspaper. 

“Here itis. Everything else is gone. But it is 
allright. I’ve got you,and Iamhere. O mother! 
You were gone so long!’ 

“Longer, poor Jim, is the parting that was even 
then adding another to the mysteries that vexed 
my soul concerning you. Happiness at last had 
broken the weary heart. I knew then that I had 
erred, Jim, when I thought it were better that 
you had never been born.” 


He 


* 
THE ‘“‘SCARE-HEAD” WRITER. 


Sig: public which glances hurriedly over its 
paper every day, gathering the gist of the 
news from the head-lines, does not always realize 
the difficult problems which come to the writer of 
head-lines. He must not only announce as much 
as possible, but must do it in words which contain 
only a given number of letters, in order that the 
heading may just fit the width of the column. 
The Sunny South prints a story, very true to life, 
which shows how professional writers of head- 
lines carry their troubles home with them. 

The young man with a tired look sat in the rear 
end of the car, staring at an advertisement. 

“English beauty shoes,” he mu umbled to his 
companion. “That’s what it says. 

“Yes,” said the other, “but thats too short.” 

“H’m, h’m!” the tired man replied. 

shoes from En gland — 

“That won't fit; it’s too long,”’ was the e reply. 

“Well, then, ‘Beautiful En elish sh hoes — 

“That's only three words. 
four ee know.” 

80, that’s so. Ah, I have it!” he cried, so 
loud that, all "the other passengers in the car = 
ajump. “ ‘English shoes of beauty’ —twenty- 
letters and spaces. At last, at last!’ 

A compassionate old man looked up from his 


newspaper. 
at’s the matter with 


a friend?” he asked. 
“Is the poor fellow Bving ta 


“You see, he’s 


“Oh no,” the other man replied, assurin ngly. 


st got through with his ni 
i on a : ee newspaper. He is a he 
r, and after : fellow as scribbled off head- 
= for eight hours steady, he contracts the habit, 
and can’t get over it.. Every advertisement or bit 
of writing that he sees for several hours rw: 
until his mind gets Ng ry =" he begins to count 
by letters and sp: and turn the wording into 
iy 2 hee that Will “ft. att isn’t exactly insanity; 
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USEFUL IN THE BUSINESS. 


he reasons which lead men to choose a certain 

trade or profession are often, perhaps, no more 
sensible than the reason the boy in the following | 
story from a New York paper gave for wanting a 
place in a bank. The president of a down-town 
bank told the story at his club. 


“T don’t think I ever told you of our red-headed | 
office-boy, ‘Brickbat,’”’ remarked the bank presi- 
dent, after the rest had each told a s tory. 

“Never did,” was the answer. 

“Well,” continued the speaker, “he came to me 
with recommendations from his father, who was a 
schoolmate of mine up in Steuben County. After 
I read the note from 
take off his hat, sit down in a chair and tell me 
why he wanted to be a banker. 4) answer was: 

me Cause I’m = at multiplyin 
. “<Well,’ said I, ‘can’t you su tract and divide, 

00? 

“*O yes,’ he said, ‘but because a banker wants 
to make all he oan, I thought you wanted a boy 
who could multip Ply 

he strength of that.” 


“T hired him on 
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HER BLESSING. 


here is always a possibility that the person 
whom we regard as a proper object for sym- 
pathy may look upon himself in another light. 
This interesting and instructive surprise often 
awaits the well-meaning bearer of condolence. 
When Mrs. Hastings learned that her old friend, 


Mrs. Warren, had become “stun deef,” she went, 
with a long face, to see her. 


“It must be an awful cross, Laviny,’”’ she wrote, 


on the slate which Mrs. 
as soon as she was sea’ 

“?Tain’t, either!” aes the afflicted one, who, 
though deaf, was byno meansdumb. “Fo 1ks that 
have gt anything to say can =e it on that slate. 


s. Warren presented to her 


And Henry Warren, that’s had to put a curb on 
his tongue for upwards 0’ thirty years on account 
a the high temper he took from his mother’s folks, 
snowa 


le to say anything he likes and no 9 
hurt. I count my deafness areal blessing. How 
your rheumatism ?” 


® @ 


A REALIST. 


Tt lecturer on dramatic art, in his wanderings 
over the country, was stranded one night in a 
small Western town. Being detained by a snow- 
storm and low funds, he decided to give his lecture 
in the town hall. 


His audience consisted of six school 
front seat, and one lank young man at the rear of 
the hall. The lecture was enlivened by man 
quotations, which were ya receiv until, 
with a finger outstretched tow a dimly burning 
aco amp, the lecturer cried, ‘“‘Canst see yon 

at 

e was about to proceed with his .—“" 
— the young man at the rear rose from h 
sea 

“I can see it oy oe. ” he called cheerfully, 
“and I can smell i without more’n half trying! 
Why don’t you blow it out?” 


ris in the 


“Beautiful | 


You’ve got to have 








| 


e father, I told the boy to | 





The Throat. “Srown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
all Throat Troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- 
where, and only in boxes. Price, 25 cents. [Adr. 
















FOREIGN 83 STA 10 cts.; 104 varieties 
ndia, etc., wi 
300 album rum, 10 eth: ff. me, 10 cts.; is diff. 
ustralia,10 cts.; Bp. list free. ts wanted. 
We send “a sheets of stamps and aan Ere discount 
J. Crowell Stamp Co., 1 
PRINTS YOUR NAME, P2eSaeute., !5¢ 
MARKS 
ANYTHING 


"STAMPS OF ALL KINDS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 
PERKINS RUBBER STAMPCO, pi, NEW HAVEN.CONN. 


Spalding’s Athletic Library. 
The American Authority on Sports, 
Pastimes, Physical Education. 


No. 13.— How to Play Hand Bail. By M. W. Deshong, 
5s well-known ‘American authority 





16.— the’ Ameri 7. = a. , S.) D. Foun 8, 
for years the can ¢ ion. ntains chapter 
for toys and ad i champ mners. Figure ska skating 
thoroughly e: Eg 

No. 87.— Athletic Pri E. Sullivan. 


A mer. Edited b: 
Tells how to ceganine an athletic rca how to con- 
struct an athletic field and track, how to conduct an 
gthiote meeting, with a special article on training. 
Fully il lustrated. 


Nome a hts. By Dr. Henry 8S. Anderson. 
In conjuncti on, with's chest machine, any one can 
become perfectl Ndevelo 

No. 140.— Wrestli 


ch-as-catch-can style. Illus- 
tra’ ‘All the different holds. Anybody can, with 
little effort, learn every one of them. 


PRICE 10 CENTS. 
newsdealers and A. G. Spalding é er 
New York. Chi 


Boston. Philad 
Minneapolis. 


City 
Shop nenancaiaiys Aa 


For sale by all 





The Den Delightful 


Personality pervades The Den. Itis 
the logical theme of decoration, and 
cannot be too strongly accented. 
The fitting floor covering is 


Grass Carpet 


—a reflection of outdoor life. Beautiful tones 
of green and its kindred shadings, harmoniz- 
ing with any favored color. Costs less than 
ingrain; wears like wilton; cleanly as tile. 
Various widths. Art squares and rugs of all 
sizes; atall dealers. For free book send to 
yt Paul, Minn.; 50 8. Canai St., Chicago, or 
41 Union ” Square, lew York. 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE COMPANY. 

































“GO!” 


The race is on! You hear the ring 
of the steel as the blades cut the ice. 
Faster and faster they go. The steels 
flash like sabers. But see, some of 
the skaters are falling behind! A few 
lead and vie for the leadership. They 
near the finish. It’s a test of strength 
and steel. See, one is ahead! He 
crosses theline. ‘Bravo! Bravo!’’ 


The race is over. Who is the winner? 
The man with the 


WINSLOW 
SKates. 


It is this way everywhere. Have 
you a pair? If your dealer can’t sup- 
ply you don’t take chances on inferior 
makes, but send tous for‘*Winslows.” 
Send to our Dept. A for complete Catalogue. 

Samuel Winslow Skate Mig. Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 
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IGOROUS CHICKS 
results of POtaluma Incubators. 


ones Nature's con ditions. They 


fai 


PETALUMA ee company, 
Petaluma, Cal. 95, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Box 9 








has its 


ELGIN WATCH 


Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin’’ engraved on the works, and is 


guaranteed against original defect of every character. 


A booklet about 


watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois, 








Did You Give or Receive 


SILVERWARE — 


FOR A 


Ifitbearsthe stamp, | 
ROGERS BROS. 


it can be used with the assurance that you have the best 


that money can 


ure. Best in design, finish and wear.— 


proc 
“Silver Plate that Wears.” You will beso pleased you will surely desire 














Additional Pieces 


of the same design and grade which your 
dealer can supply. 
“@a NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS 
HERE SHOWN ge 
th: 
which has tee orer’ halts oentur been reoge oguised oo 
standard ofthe world. Write for catalogue 
which will be an aid in making selections, 
International Silver Co., S 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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An honest, undisguised soap, with its own 
clean, wholesome scent indicating its antiseptic 
qualities, which costs no more than ordinary 
soaps, only five cents at all dealers is 


LIFEBUDY 
WHICH IS MORE THAN SOAP 


for it destroys dirt and infectious disease germs 
at one and the same time. Sanitary, anti- 
septic, disinfectant. Ask your dealer for it. 


©6©0000 


if your dealer cannot supply you we will send you by mail 2 
full-sized cakes on receipt of 10 cts., coin or stamps, to pay 
part of postage. It costs us 13 cts. alone to mail the 2 cakes 
and soap is worth 10 cts., hence we are out the soap and 3 cts. 
in stamps. We want every reader of The Youth’s Companion, 
however, to try this wonderful cleanser and purifier — hence 
this liberal offer. Valuable booklet, illustrated, sent free. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, DEPT. Y, NEW YORK CITY. 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








soap purity. 


A soap that agrees with the delicate skin of a 
child is sure to delight ‘‘ grown ups.”’ Such is 
FAIRY, a dainty, white, oval cake of floating 
With all its goodness FAIRY Soap sells for 5 cents. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Dept. 31, Chicago. 


Fairy Plate Calendar FREE! 


The most unique and artistic calendar of the year. We will send calenda 
free to any one who will forward full name and address with ten Oval 
Fairy Box Fronts, or ten two-cent stamps. 































Do You 


buy biscuit, 
crackers and wafers 

in the old 

way, 
or have you 
learned 
the 
advantages 
of the 

In-er-seal 

Package? 

Try a package of 
Uneeda Biscuit 
Zu Zu 

Cincer Swaps 
5 cents. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Copyright 1001, Nationa! Biscuit Company.. 











9 SHAVING 
SOAP 














NEW ENGLAND 


WATCHES 


Our enameled Ladies’ Watches will match any 
gown. Our Belt Watches are artistic and new. 
Gold and silver cased diminutive watches, as well 
as the larger styles, are illustrated in our book- 
lets, which are sent on application. They also 
state the price at which they can be purchased 
from any of the Leading Jewelers. Every 
Watch Guaranteed. 


The New England Watch Co., 
Manufacturers. 


37 & 39 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 131 to 137 Wabash -ve., Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco. 


200 Egg Incubator 
For S : o= 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made in~ 
the world. This isa new one at a remarkably 
low price. It is an enlargement of the famous 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly good as any incubator on 
’ the market. It will hatch 
~ every fertile egg, and stund 
up to regular usage 
as well as the most 
costly. 
Write for free 
catalogue with 14 
colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quincy, Ill. 




































OUTFIT 


1S never Complete 
Without 


WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAP 


You certainly want 
the greatest possible 
EASE, COMFORT and 

rY, in shaving. 
don't you? Then you 
must have Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 

P74 V4 74 

Its great, creamy 
lather softens the beard 

is wonderfully sooth 
ing, refreshing and 
healing to the face, and 
makes shaving ‘AN 
EVERY MORNING 
LUXURY.” 


Buy Williams’ Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent 
by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVINO STICK, 25c. 
LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c 
GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP (Rd. or Sq.), it 

WILLIAMS’ GLYCERATED TAR (Toilet) Soap, it. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers), 6 rd. cakes, (1b. 4c. 
EXQUISITE ALSO FOR THE TOILET 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY. CONN... U. & A 
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Be’sure ibis 


GOLD MEDAL 


aes 





estes 
eae 


Peete 


| WASHBURN-CROSBY'S _ 


5 or oS 


aa re Be 
on lS re 


To any woman who will send us 8 cents in stamps and the 
Cook-Book Free. names and addresses of two housewives who would like to 
obtain our splendid Cook-Book, we will send free of charge our GOLD MEDAL COOK-BOOK, 
containing seventy-five pages, 8x11 inches, carrying 1,000 carefully prepared recipes. Address, 


WASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. Mention Youth’s Companion. 























